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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The beautiful design on this page is from the pencil of Billings. 
The centre of the picture is occupied by the State arms. The 
shield on the left displays the palmetto tree, with fasces at its base, 
surrounded by the motto, “ Animis opibusque parati” (prepared 
in heart and deed). The other shield has a female figure, holding 
8 bunch of flowers encircled by the motto, ‘Dum spiro spero” 
(while I breathe I hope). The supporters are a Continentaller in 
the Revolutionary uniform, a figure of Liberty, with the Phrygian 
cap and laurel wreath. Above is a figure of Fame blowing her 
trumpet. Conspicuous over the State arms is the far-famed pal- 
metto tree. A military parade is delineated in the distance. To 
the left of the arms is an Indian squaw, who, having stretched the 
hide of a deer ugon a rustic frame, is dressing it im @ peculiar 
manner, in order to make moccasins or leggings. On the right is 
a negro laborer engaged in picking cotton. Thearmorial bearings 
of the “Palmetto State” denote her determination to carry out 
the hopes of her chivalric sons, as she ever has done since she 


joined the “old thirteen.” Prompt to assert her State rights, and 
ready to defend them, she has nevertheless never been backward 
in pouring out blood or treasure when the national good demanded 
them. Cotton picking, as represented in our picture, is the employ- 
ment of many in South Carolina, and the “staple” is exported 
to every manufacturing community, forming a prominent source 
ot our national wealth. The rice crop in 1850 was 60,590,861 
pounds, nearly three quarters of the whole product of the Union. 
The population is 668,245, ot whom 384,720 are slaves, and the 
area, 18,048,000 acres. The State legislature meets annually ; the 
senators are chosen for four years—representatives for two. The 
militia of South Carolina is in a high state of discipline; and at 
the annual encampments much military information is acquired. 
In the Mexican war, the members of the “‘ Palmetto Regiment” 
proved themselves no holiday soldiers. Their gallant deeds in the 
field entitled them to the gratitude of every patriotic heart. South 
Carolina has 1182 churches; many of them are rude structures, 
but frequented by devout worshippers: 484 are Methodist, 413 


Baptist, 1386 Presbyterian, and 50 Episcopal. Large numbers of 
French Huguenots found an asylum in South Carolina when ex- 
iled from France; and it was also a haven of refuge for many 
Puritans, who fled from the licentious court of Charles II. Al- 
though the Spaniards at first guarded the coast of Carolina, and 
the French attempted to settle there, Charleston was founded by 
the English, under William Sayle, in 1672. It is a city of refine- 
ment and devotion to educational institutions. The Yemassees, who 
were the original inhabitants of South Carolina, were a bold race, 
and after the treaty of Utrecht they nearly succeeded in a plot for 
the extermination of the whites. There was a deadly struggle, in 
which the Indians fought like demons, but were at last compelled 
to retire. No State is richer in historical legends than South 
Carolina ; and luckily she has a son—the gifted Simms—who has 
gleaned them with care, and clothed them in his own vivid style. 
Years hence they will be read with more interest than at present, 
while the works of authors, now more popular, will have passed 
from the public recollection 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE TRIBUNAL OF WITCHCRAFT. 


A TALE OF OLDEN TIME. 


BY ELIZA J. EVERETT. 


Towarps the close of an April day that had been unusually soft 
and balmy, more than a century and a half ago, Mistress Sarah 
Wright, wife of one of the principal men of the town of Salem, 
sat by an upper window of her spacious dwelling, looking forth 
with a somewhat abstracted gaze upon the street below. She was 
a woman of a stately carriage and of rare and commanding beau- 
ty; and as she sat in a heavy antique chair of dimensions ample 
enough for a modern throne, her presence was more that of a sove- 
reign of the realm than of a staid Puritan matron. But now 
there was an expression of despondent sadness upon her counte- 
nance, which seemed at variance with its stamp of pride; and the 
usually calm and even swell of that haughty bosom was interrupt- 
ed by an occasional heavy sigh. Now and then, her eyes would 
mechanically follow some passing figure till it was lost to view, or 
pursue for a while the fantastic gambolings of a party of chil- 
dren who were congregated at their sports in front of the house— 
but evidently her mind was elsewhere. 

At length her attention was arrested by a smiling salutation 
from a modest-looking young woman who was walking by on the 
opposite side of the street. She recognized Ruth Sherwood, from 
childhood her most intimate, almost her only, friend, and with an 
air most cordial, responded to her greeting ; but as she watched 
Ruth’s receding form, the smile faded from her lips, and her 
bright and kindly aspect changed to one cold and unfriendly. A 
few moments after Ruth had passed the house, Captain Richard 
Adams, a young military commander who was rapidly rising in 
public notice and esteem, and who, on business at the town, was 
then temporarily absent from his post at a frontier fort, went quick- 
ly by in the same direction that Ruth had taken. 

A burning blush overspread Mistress Wright’s fair countenance 
when she first beheld him—a blush which was instantly succeeded 
by a deathlike paleness and a quick, convulsed breathing, while she 
instinctively, and without any consciousness wherefore, drew back 
to avoid passing any token of recognition. But this precaution 
was unnecessary, for the young man, in his haste for the one ob- 
ject, did not even glance towards her. And that one object, as 
Mistress Wright correctly surmised, and as her eager watching 
soon convinced her, was to overtake the slender maiden who had 
just preceded him. 

When his pace slackened on reaching Ruth’s side, the pale face 
of the earnest watcher became a shade whiter still; but she re- 
mained silent and moveless, nor did her eyes withdraw their ab- 
sorbed gaze from those two figures while they continued within 
the range of their vision. When they were gone from her sight, 
with a groan which seemed wrung from the heart’s agony, she bow- 
ed her face upon her clasped hands, and in that attitude, with an 
air of one utterly crushed, she had remained some minutes, when, 
as if roused to sudden desperation, she arose and paced rapidly 
up and down the apartment. 

“ Fool, fool that I was !” she exclaimed passionately, clutching 
at the folds of her rich, though sombre-tinted velvet dress, with a 
contemptuous, convulsive grasp to which a slighter fabric would 
have yielded, “‘ fool—with my human heart, to fancy that gauds 
like these, or that honors as vain and valueless, would compensate 
for what that heart craved !” 

And then, in a burst of despairing anguish, she threw herself 
on her knees beside her bed, and burying her face in the coverlet, 
wept a shower of hot tears. But tears were foreign to her nature, 
and soon she re-commenced her wild walk of the room’s ample 
length. Pausing before her mirror, she gazed long, with a mourn- 
fal, pitying expression, upon the wondrously beautiful image it 
gave to her view. 

“ And that I,” she murmured, at length, half aloud, “so fitted 
to command love, should so vainly pine for it !” 

But her reflections went not much further ere a dark scowl and 
look of bitter hatred came over those perfect features, and she 
turned quickly from the glass, exclaiming : “‘ And for such a pale, 
waxen-faced chit as that too! How dare she stand in my way— 
how dare she claim a love which was mine—which belongs to 
me?’ And she stamped her foot, and drew up her superb form 
with the air of an empress asserting her right. 

But, seemingly, this frantic mood lasted not much longer, and 
as if wearied by her own violence, she sunk into a large arm- 
chair, and resting her forehead upon one hand, remained long 
as still and motionless as a statue. At length she slowly arose, 
saying, as she did so, in a voice very low but singularly distinct 
and determined : 

“I will! She shall never reign over my desolation.” 

Her countenance, though so pale, was perfectly calm ; but there 
was a slight compression of the lips, and a something, almost lu- 
rid, in the light of the eyes, which told that the storm had not 
wholly passed ; yet, with a manner quiet and self-possessed, she 
re-arranged her disordered dress, and joined her husband below 
stairs in answer to his summons. 

Six years before, Mistress Sarah Wright, then the maiden Sarah 
Linsley, was the supremely admired of the youths, and envied of 
the damsels, of the straight-laced settlement in which she dwelt. 
Human nature will assert its rights, will develop itself, despite the 
iron bands of custom or of law wherewith foolish humanity may 
vainly seck to bind it—and Sarah Linsley’s beauty prompted 
many @ poetic, boyish vision, many an emotion of envious maid- 
enly spite, in the grim and godly town of Salem—and even in 
the sacred meeting time, many thoughts and eycs, which should 


have been engaged in business more holy, were stealthily occu- 
pied by her resplendent charms or the manifestations of their 
influence. 

Gifted with considerable penetration, she saw the effects of her 
power, but saw with apparent indifference. Overtures of female 
intimacy, and in common with many a modern belle she had 
many, she quietly and civilly put aside; and a few solemn and 
formal proposals of marriage which had been made to her through 
her brother, who was her guardian, had been declined with equal 
seriousness and ceremony, and then, by her at least, to all ap- 
pearance, forgotten. 

Ruth Sherwood, her friend from early childhood, was her only 
intimate associate, and it would seem that the attraction of con- 
trast, not of congeniality, was the bond which so closely united 
them. With her queenly beauty, Sarah had a proud, ambitious 
spirit, and a clear intellect. ‘There was little of the religious ele- 
ment in her nature, and in regard to the minor superstitions of 
the day, she was a decided skeptic. Ruth, who was then about 
seventeen, and some three years the junior of her friend, was 
slight and childlike in figure, with a very pale face, and an air 
and aspect of extreme delicacy and gentleness, which made her 
appearance interesting, though she possessed no claim to beauty 
of person. Her mind was intelligent, though her judgment was 
often unduly swayed by her warm, feeling heart; and her dispo- 
sition and entire cast of thought were moulded by her deep reli- 
gious feeling. Yet was she as free from the credulous fears of 
the age (for the reign of demon-terror in New England had now 
begun), as her more self-reliant friend ; for strong religious faith 
and trust as effectually protected her from the infection of those 
apprehensive misgivings, as did cold, material reasoning and con- 
stitutional lack of spirituality, the other. 

Of these two young women, each seemed a fitting type of her 
lineage. Sarah was descended from a younger branch of a noble 
and haughty English family, which had been chiefly noted for its 
bold, warlike deeds and arrogant bearing. Her emigrant ances- 
tors were possessed of a considerable amount of worldly goods 
when they landed on the American shore, but sickness and 
the various disastrous vicissitudes of the early colonial life had 
soon dissipated their property and reduced them to poverty. The 
family, however, struggled on through adversity, and as younger 
members grew up to assist its fortunes, by dint of persevering ef- 
forts, of gradually enlarging mercantile enterprise, and new and 
influential connections, it had attained to an easy competence for 
all its various members; and with that competence, to a respect- 
able social position in that community wherein, despite its theo- 
retically spiritual organization, worldly wealth and rank were not 
wholly unrecognized and unhonored. 

Ruth was the youngest of a respectable and pious line which 
had given several ministers to the Presbyterian church. Intelli- 
gence and refinement were her family heritage, but neither rank 
nor fortune was added to those desirable gifts, and Ruth’s ex- 
quisite skill and taste in embroidery, for which, even in that rigid 
society, she found ample employment among a certain class and 
for ceremonial occasions, were constantly occupied in order to aid 
the scanty income of the widowed aunt with whom she lived. 


Notwithstanding the difference in their worldly circumstances, 
their inward being and outward seeming, the two girls were 
warmly attached to each other, and were together as much as they 
well could be, to the exclusion of all other intimacies, and consid- 
erably to the annoyance of many of the young maidens who came 
within their sphere. 

Ruth, in her reverential love of the beautiful, regarded her 
peeriess friend with pride and admiration, untainted by the slight- 
est shade of envy: perhaps she felt that their paths, their spheres 
of influence, were too distinct for the possibility of disagreeable 
contact ; but however that might have been, so pure and warm 
was her affectionate friendship, that its occasional unconscious, 
but unmistakable manifestation had awakened in the bosom of its 
object a response of deeper tenderness than that proud girl had 
before supposed herself capable of. 

Among the many, who, though the undeclared admirers of Sa- 
rah Linsley, had, by her keen perception long been recognized as 
such, was Richard Adams, a young man of about her own age. 
He was agreeable and rather handsome in appearance, of frank, 
gentlemanly manners, and was generally regarded as a youth of 
talents and promise; though his parents being in very moderate 
circumstances, and he still so young, he had not yet attained to 
any decided position, nor were his prospects very brilliant. Yet 
he had approached nearer to the heart of his reserved mistress 
than any other who had done homage to her charms; and she oc- 
casionally extended to him some mark of preference, slight in- 
deed—very slight—yei sufficient to keep alive a youthful lover’s 
hopes. But when the worshipful and wealthy Master Wright, 
one of the councillors of the colony, paid his formal devoirs to 
the fair Sarah, those hopes were speedily doomed to death, and 
that, without one after shade of relenting in the heart of the beau- 
tiful but merciless judge. 

True, during the twenty-four hours which she took to consider 
of Master Wright’s proposal of marriage, she did assume to scru- 
tinize her sentiments toward Richard Adams, and, in imagination, 
placing a plain Goodwife Adams beside a stately Mistress Wright, 
conspicuously in view of the town, the comparison resulted so dis- 
advantageously to the former, that, with ‘a slight, disdainful smile 
upon her bright lip, and a sudden closing of the hand as if in the 
act of crushing some frail toy, she dispelled the airy love-dream, 
and speedily signified to her brother her assent to become the 
councillor’s bride—a decision which received his cordial fraternal 


She did not see Richard Adams again until the day after the 
first publication of the banns of her approaching marriage, when, 


while abroad upon some errand connected with her bridal preps. 
rations, she encountered him in the street. Apparently absorbed 
in despondent reflections, he did not observe her, concealed as 
were her features and much of her person by a thick veil ; but she 
recognized him, and marked his ashy face and lustrelegs eyo, 1 
different from the bright and buoyant countenance he had been 
wont to bear—and she knew well what had caused the change: 
but she closed her heart and mind against the thoughts which 
arose within her, and soon they and their subject were forgotten, 
and the business on which she had gone forth reigned supreme 
over her faculties. 

Years had gone by, and her husband, a councillor no longer, 
but a wealthy and honored citizen still, had proved but a dull, un. 
congenial companion to a nature like hers. One of her two 
children she had seen laid in the grave after a short and violent 
illness ; the other was now feeble and slightly distorted in figure 
in consequence of a fever from which she had nearly died; but 
over the death of the one or the sickness of the other, she had not 
sorrowed as most mothers would have sorrowed. The deep, quiet 
tenderness which ordinarily characterizes maternal affection, was 
not in her nature; and besides, the chill which was over her re. 
gard for her husband seemed to have communicated itself to her 
feelings for his children also. Indeed, her friend, the pale, gentle 
Ruth, who had been constantly by the sick bed of both the little 
invalids, and in whose arms the one had died, seemed to havo 
more of a mother’s sympathy with their sufferings, more of a 
mother’s anguish of bereavement over the lifeless one, than sho 
who had given them birth. 

Yet was Mistress Wright an honored and decorous wife and 
mother even in the sanctuary of domestic privacy ; for her hus- 
band, who loved and confided in her fully, was part and parcel of 
that undemonstrative period and place, and amid the peacefully 
and punctiliously observed proprieties of home, he felt not the 
chill, he did not miss the tenderness—and well content with his 
dignified and courteous helpmate, he felt that, on the whole, his 
lines had fallen im pleasant places. 

And how was it with his stately partnert Ah, human nature 
is apt to be dissatisfied at the best, and she had ventured a fearful 
risk—a risk, the import of which, ere long, she keenly felt. For 
when her worldly pride and ambition were satisfied, when they 
had no more to ask, they seemed to die, and her woman’s heart 
to arouse to active life, and importunately crave what she had, it 
might be, forever denied it. In terror, she sternly strove to stifle 
its movements, to shut her soul’s eyes and consciousness to the 
image which continually arose before it—therimage of her youth- 
fal and abandoned lover. He had left the town a few days before 
her marriage, to join a military force which was assembled on the 
frontier to repel an expected attack of the Indians, and it was 
more than two years before he returned. 

Meanwhile, he had distinguished himself by deeds of warlike 
daring and many a keen-witted stratagem, in the continual bor- 
der skirmishes with the savage foe—skirmishes which, though 
fierce and deadly, and frequently characterized by intricate and 
subtle maneuvering, have not been deemed of sufficient impor 
tance to fill much space on the page of history, or to awaken a 
single note of the trump of after-fame. When, at length, busi- 
ness recalled him temporarily to his former home, the cheek that 
she had last seen so deadly white, was bronzed by exposure; the 
form, before somewhat slight, though symmetrical, had expanded 
into fuller and more manly proportions—but, his manner and 
bearing, more sedate and dignified than of old, though not as 
much so as his stern military experience might well have occa 
sioned, retained most of their former characteristics. 

Earnestly, despite herself, and vainly, did Mistress Wright seek 
to discover in the young soldier any trace of her former power— 
any evidence of its continued existence. He neither sought nor 
avoided her presence in the frequent visits which his business re- 
quired him to make to her husband’s house ; and his manner to 
her was always friendly and kind, but perfectly calm and unem- 
barrassed. She shuddered at, but did not question, the feeling 
of desolation which came over her heart at the idea of his indif- 
ference, but her confidence in her beauty’s spell was strong, and 
with a vague trust that that spell was not yet broken, she sustail- 
ed herself—against what? She did not ask—indeed, all of her 
fears and hopes were as if in a dream, nor had she any vivid con- 
sciousness of her sentiments and emotions. 

But when the young soldier had returned to his troops, aud 
Mistress Wright to the dreariness of her daily life, the effect of 
these conflicts began to manifest itself. The fancies and feelings 
which had laid dormant before, they had roused into active life 
and a tangible shape; and, unable wholly to cope with her busy 
tempters, she sought to soothe them into quiet—to solace her 
heart-loneliness with imaginary pictures of what might have been, 
had not her own hand interposed an immovable barrier. Surely, 
she reasoned, there could be no great harm in that—it was 5° 
slight a comfort, though the only one left to her—those few, faint 
moonbeams might be permitted to @ life from which the sunlight 
seemed forever excluded. Ah, though she saw it not, those pl 
tures’ faded tints would yet burn as with fire in her very soul. 

At length, whatever doubts she felt in regard to her former lov- 
er’s sentiments toward herself were set at rest, when, about year 
afterwards, he was again in Salem. He had called on business 
upon her husband, who was not at home, though momentarily 
expected there; and in compliance with her invitation, he s# 
down to await Master Wright’s return. "The two entered into 
conversation, and after a while, there was a brief pause in their 
discourse, which was finally broken by Mistress Wright, wh? 
made some observation in continuation of what they had been 
speaking of before, but in a tone which, without her intending 
foresceing it, sounded like the echo of her heart’s deepest, mos 
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secret emotions—a tone so expressive and peculiar, as to take the 
ear and attention at once, and wholly to the exclusion of the 
words into which it was shaped. 

Adams started, and looked up in her face with an air ¢f honest 
surprise—and of surprise, only—as if a strange voice had sudden- 
ly sounded in his ears. ©, the agony and humiliation which 
thrilled through that proud woman’s soul as she met that look, 
and stooped, as if to pick up the handkerchief which had not fall- 
en, in order to hide the confasion which sent a burning blush 
over her face, her neck, and even her hands. Fortunately for her, 
her husband at that moment entered, and with little of her accus- 
tomed ceremonious grace, she hurried from the apartment. . 

During the remainder of the young man’s stay in the place, she 
sedulously avoided meeting him. That one wondering glance 
had convinced her that sho was loved no longer, and she was too 
much crushed and humbled—the pain and the shame were too 
fresh, for her to summon the cold, haughty serenity with which 
only she would have braved and repelled a regard of pity or 
contempt. 

Many months afterwards, a temporary cessation of hostilities 
on the part of the dusky borderers, enabled Captain Adams to 
pay rather @ lengthened visit to his paternal home. It was 
not long before town gossip began to intimate that an attraction 
more powerful than his love for his honored parents or his natal 
soil had much to do with his unusual stay in the place; and 
whenever these whispers met Ruth Sherwood’s ear, her pale 
cheeks glowed in a manner very suspicious, and highly confirm- 
atory of the rumor. Mistress Wright, though she said the least 
of the matter, was the first person, after the young man himself, 
who was thoroughly convinced of the truth of this report; and 
when Rath and Adams met, as occasionally they did, at her house, 
beneath the calm courteous friendliness of her manner, she writhed 
in anguish at observing many quiet marks of preference for her 
gentle friend—tokens which now seemed to her priceless in their 
value, but which once, in her over-ruling pride, she had contempt- 
uously cast from her. 

Shortly after Adams had returned once more to his post of 
duty, Ruth informed her friend Sarah, confidentially, that she 
was betrothed to him. A sudden, livid pallor, which Ruth, 
in her timid agitation did not note, was the only visible to- 
ken of the mortal agony with which that proud woman’s wild 
hopes died ; and in a manner feeling and cordial, she congratu- 
lated her unconscious rival, and expressed great satisfaction at the 
contempiated union, The subject was not again mentioned be- 
tween them, and Rath, always nervously shy and sensitive where 
her deepest feelings were concerned, thought not to marvel at her 
friend’s silence in the relief it afforded her. 

Her lover was again in Salem for a few days, on hurried busi- 
ness, at the time my story opens; and on the morning that Mis- 
tress Wright was first introduced to the reader, that matron’s wor- 
shipful husband, to whom she had not confided Ruth’s secret, had 
expressed to her his high opinion of the young man, and his 
gratification in the prospect that “‘ that discreet and kind-hearted 
maiden, Rath Sherwood,” had won a preference so desirable as 
that of the brave and popular young oflicer. 

One bright mprning of the ensuing midsumme-, there was an 
unusual excitement in the town of Salem—and Salem was al- 
ready accustomed to agitating scenes, for it was the year which 
furnished that dark and humiliating page of colonial history, on 
which is recorded the trials and executions for witchcraft. It was 
one of those days of clear blue sky and gladsome sunlight, which, 
where haman sorrow and suffering exist beneath their brightness, 
prompt the feeling that Heaven has no sympathy with earth. Yet 
no shade of that despairing sentiment was upon the spirit of 
Ruth Sherwood, as she stood before her grim inquisitors on that 
smiling morn, to answer to the charge of unlawful dealings with 
the Evil One. 

Rath Sherwood—hitherto to all appearance the gentlest, the 
most retiring and kind-hearted of the daughters of the settle- 
ment—no wonder that a commotion, even greater than had been 
usual of late—was in the town when that dark accusation fell 
upon her name. The cheeks of thoughtful matrons and of grave, 
White-haired men grew pale, and their hearts sunk heavy and sor- 
rowful within them, as they thought of the fearfully waxing pow- 
er of Satan, when thus boldly and successfully he wove his mesh- 
¢s around the child of a race so eminently pious—a race which 
om given so many exemplary ministers to the congregation of 

elect. 

To those seriously-jndging persons, as well as the less refiect- 
ing and more youthful portion of the community, not a little was 
added to the dramatic interest of the day, by the fuet that first 
and chief among Ruth’s accusers, was Mistress Wright, so long 
her most intimate and attached friend—though much tiue-hearted 
sympathy was felt for the honored complainant in her painful po- 
sition, thus compelled, as a Christian and a mother, to come forth 
against one who had been so near and dear to her the greater part 
of her lifetime. Yes—as a mother—for it had become plain to 
her, a8 soon it became plain to the magistrates and other less ac- 
tive auditors of the examination, that Ruth, by diabolic arts, had 
Sceasioned the fearful convulsions that had terminated in the 
death of the laughing, fair haired child she had laid in the grave 
some two years before. 

The lithe Alice—over whose angelic looking corpse Ruth had 
shed such a flood of bitter tears—could it be? Yes—for not on- 
ly Mistress Wright’s trustworthy statement, but the confirmatory 
testimony of her servants, proved that when by long and patient 
ministering they had succeeded in bringing thé child to a state of 
comparative ease and qnict after the first attack, Rath had en- 
tered the sick room, and at sight of her, all the little sufferer’s agi- 
tation and agonies had been renewed ; and it was only when, af- 


ter the others present had spent some time in fruitless efforts, 
Ruth had taken the child into her own arms and care, that it 
breathed calm again and fell into a quiet sleep, from which, when 
it awoke, to behold Ruth bending over it, the spasms returned 
with terrible violence and speedily closed its life. What clearer 
proof was needed of an evil eye, and the power to break its 
spell 

Ruth remembered when the child’s strong love for her and her 
own judicious ministry had been the received solution of the 
mighty riddle now so differently and so darkly expounded. She 
was a true Calvinist, and, theoretically, had no faith in the invo- 
cation of saints and angels; but now, her brief asseveration of 
innocence unheeded: by the mortals around her, she bent down 
her head, and with a simple natural impulse of her religious heart, 
she besought the angel-spirit of her darling to aid her in this, 
her need. 

But Mistress Wright had another, and in the view of most per- 
sons, a far more serious charge to bring against her perfidious 
friend ; the deformed and sickly condition of her remaining child, 
a boy about five years of age. The young Saul had been, for 
his age, one of the healthiest and most active children in the town, 
and bade fair to inherit mach of his mother’s stately beauty ; but 
a little more than a year previous to that time, he had been strick- 
en by a fever of a dangerous and infectious character. From this 
illness he recovered so as to leave his couch, and to be pronounced 
convalescent by the physician; but, after a while, instead of re- 
gaining his vigor and sprightliness, he seemed to droop more and 
more, and at length spent most of his time in lying down, with 
his body drawn almost into a ball, and declaring his inability to 
rise, or change his position to any extent. Yet, when “ Aunt 
Ruth,” as he called his mother’s friend, who had been with him 
during his illness almost constantly, would take his hand and in- 
vite him to walk with her, he would contrive to get off the couch 
and accompany her. And still, at that late day, though he walk- 
ed about a little, his body was constantly distorted, and any exer- 
tion was painful to him. 

It was further averred that the physician, though skilful, knew 
neither cause nor remedy for the child’s ailment, and therefore it 
was undoubtedly the result of witchcraft. Ruth’s constant inter- 
course with the child, and her peculiar influence over him, in ad- 
dition to the many suspicious indications in relation to her subse- 
quently disclosed, induced Mistress Wright, and afterwards the 
magistrates end most of the other auditors of the investigation, 
reasonably to conclude that she was the agent of the evil influence 
under which the child seemed to be suffering. 

When the evidence in relation to this portion of the acccu- 
sations against Ruth was nearly concluded, the woman who had 
the child in charge, changed her position in a way to bring him in 
fall view of the prisoner. Her aspect beneath that fearful ordeal, 
and her surroundings, were so unwonted and so strange to him, 
and when her gaze for a few moments rested upon his face, its 
expression was so wild and unnatural that the child cried aloud in 
terror, and clung to his nurse. Lo—another proof, a confirmatory 
seal, as it were, to the belief the previous evidence had induced. 


When, in answer to the examiner’s demand, Ruth had briefly 
and in vain asserted her innocence of these later charges, she 
turned her eyes for the first time since the inquisition had begun, 
upon the countenance of her former friend, there was nothing of 
fear, or of anger, or of vengeance, in her look; but it thrilled 
through every nerve of its object. It was earnestly appealing— 
inquiringly reproachful—and through and over it all there was a 
mournfully compassionate expression, as if of the pity of some 
superior and supernatural being. Beneath that earnest regard, 
the lofty accuser paled, and her eyes sank ; and then, with a faint, 
irrepressible scream and an involuntary shudder, she covered her 
face with her hands. 

But the sentiment of that court had a bias irresistible, and its 
judgment of that incident was directly the reverse of what we of 
modern times would be apt to form in regard to it; so it served 
as another link in the chain of evidence which was dragging the 
poor prisoner to an awful doom. 

And then was brought forward and duly testified to, the fact that 
Ruth had been the frequent visitor, the benefactress, and defender 
of the fame,of an infirm old woman, who had dwelt alone in a 
miserable cottage in the outskirts of the town, and who, a short 
time previous, had been incontestably proved a witch, and, as was 
fitting in a Christian community, soon after hanged therefor. 
And to this foul charge was added a respectable list of the cus- 
tomary ones of sick cows, of spoiled milk and addled eggs, which, 
with a few additional items as uncertain and as trivial, served to 
destroy the fame and life of more than one victim of the preva- 
lent superstition ; and the guilt of all these last accusations was 
readily and satisfactorily proved upon the culprit. 

Rath saw that her fate was decided, and for a few moments a 
despairing emotion crept over her heart. And again, more vivid- 
ly than before, despite her repeated efforts to banish it, came the 
thought of her absent lover. But even though he knew of her 
situation, he was powerless to aid her; and not for worlds would 
she have had his honored name linked with the infamy which then 
rested upon hers. And if he should believe her guilty !—Ruth 
grew bewildered—it seemed to her that she should go mad with 
the thick-coming fancies which rushed upon her mind, standing 
there as she did, with the gaze of that curious crowd riveted upon 
her face. 

In a desperate effort to repel the wild thoughts within, she en- 
deavored to fix her attention upon the faces about her; but all 
were alike cold and unfriendly, all alike scorned or rebuked her 
glance—and chilled to the very soul, she was about withdrawing 
her eyes from the assemblage, when they fell upon a dusky coun- 
tenance which was just behind the foremost spectators, and upon 


that dark face they lingered, as if there at last they found the 
warmth and the hope they had elsewhere sought in vain. And 
truly, when Ruth beheld Wenochin, she felt a little consolation, 
for she knew that there beat one heart friendly to her in that room 
of terror. 

Wenochin was a young Indian, about twenty-five years of age, 
and the son of a widowed, infirm woman, whom Ruth had be- 
friended and converted to the Christian faith during the latter 
years of her life; and through the long, suffering illness which 
terminated in the death of the poor Indian woman, Ruth had been 
unremitting in her care and attention. Wenochin was of a feeble 
constitution, and a gentle, affectionate, almost womanish disposi- 
tion. His mothtr, his last surviving relative, he had tenderly 
loved ; and for her young, pale-faced benefactress, since Ruth’s 
earliest kindness to that dear relative, he had cherished an attach- 
ment and devotion almost oriental in manifestion. 


Though Ruth’s coming always filled his eyes with light. and his 
heart with pleasure, he yet seemed to regard her with the distance 
and reverence due to a being hallowed and sacred. He seldom 
addressed her save when it was of absolute necessity, and never, 
under any circumstances would touch her hand, or approach her 
person so nearly as to brush even a fold of her garment; yet of- 
ten, though Ruth saw it not, when she had departed from his 
mother’s cabin, he would throw himself on the earth and press his 
lips passionately upon the print of her retreating footsteps. 

Since his mother’s death he had seen Ruth less frequently, but 

she had ever met him with a kindly greeting, and had done for 
him several little acts of friendship which happened to be in her 
power—which he had requited with numberless trifling services 
and many curious presents, all tendered with the same deferential 
regard as of old. And, as we have said, when Ruth beheld him 
in that stern-faced group, she knew that one kindly, pitying spirit 
was near her—and it was strange, too, she thought, that she, a 
white and Christian woman, must look to the dusky heathen 
alone, of all assembled there, for human sympathy in her fearful 
trial. 
But this thought had hardly shaped itself in her mind before 
she and all others in the court-room, were startled by a sudden, 
piercing cry from the Indian, instantly followed by violent con- 
tortions of his countenance and of his whole body, which seemed 
as if caused by some excruciating torture. One of the magis- 
trates, and many in the room, had observed the prisoner’s stead- 
fast regard of him a few moments before, and the whisper of the 
“evil eye” went round. The purport of that whisper was soon 
confirmed by the sufferer, in his reply to the interrogatories of the 
court, pointing his finger wildly again and again toward the ac- 
cused. Poor Ruth! as her last hope faded, she bowed her head 
in real despair. 

Her aunt, a cold-hearted, superstitious, self-righteous woman, 
had early joined the ranks of the suspecting against her; and 
now, she felt that in all her native town, no human heart had pity 
or mercy for her. O, why had that last, faint consolation been 
taken away? That final accusation was not needed to assure 
her doom—it only served to increase its bitterness. It seemed, 
too, as if her every good deed was rising up in enmity against 
her—and now, despite herself, her trust in Heaven, as well as her 
hope in man, for a moment sunk. But for a moment only ; and 
then, her strong religious nature repelled the temptation. 

Had Ruth’s mind been of a more superstitious cast, or had 
her faith been less clear and rational, she, as did other harassed 
and tortured sufferers of those troublous times, might have per- 
suaded herself that she was really all that she was accused of be- 
ing ; but instead, the inspiring idea that possibly she was chosen 
a martyr by Heaven, presented itself to her mind, and with the 
thought, her faith and her courage grew strong. And when the 
magistrate solemnly adjured her to give a final and a truthful an- 
swer to the accusations brought against her, it was with the feel- 
ing that her cause had no relation to any earthly tribunal, that 
she replied, as she raised her eyes appealingly above: “‘ My 
Father in heaven knoweth my innocence of these foul charges, 
and before his judgment seat I leave my cause.” 

As Ruth stood at that moment, with her white, delicate hands 
clasped in prayerful attitude before her bosom, her pale, spiritual 
face raised heavenward, beaming with celestial trust, and a single 
ray of sunlight which streamed through a small aperture in a 
partially closed shutter resting like a glory upon her head, and 
lighting her fair tresses with a golden gleam, she looked a very 
type of Purity and Faith. And that dark-haired, stately woman, 
with her brow of gloom, the bitter determination in her lip of per- 
fect curve, and the unholy pride pervading her exquisitely mould- 
ed features—the dusky, writhing Indian—the stern, hard-featured 
Puritan magistrates—and the mixture of cold, of curious, and of 
vindictive countenances around—contrasting with the ethereal ar 
pect of the accused, gave to her rather the appearance of a holy 
martyr in the midst of her persecutors, than of an agent of the 
Evil One beneath the judgment of the righteous. 

Strangely enough, this idea presented itself vividly to the mind 
of one of the magistrates as he looked upon the scene; but he 
knew it to be a delusion of the enemy, and piously closing his 
mind and heart to the Satanic wile, he proceeded with increased 
bitterness to denounce and exhort the criminal. But notwith- 
standing his great zeal and urgency, the prisoner refused to 
confess. 

“ I will not pollute my soul or my lips with falsehood,” was her 
sole reply to the worthy man’s vigorous appeals, “nor may I cast 
unmerited dishonor upon a lineage which, though humble, has 
been ever of unspotted fame.” 

And, charitable counsel and Christian command alike failing to 
overcome Ruth’s stubborn purpose, she was formally committed 
for trial. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Two weeks had passed since the day of Ruth’s examination, 
and she had been duly tried, convicted and sentenced to death tor 
the crime alleged against her. She was confined in the Salem 
jail, awaiting the execution of her sentence. 

Improbable as it may seem, that human life should be deliber- 
ately destroyed by grave and thoughtful men upon pretexts light 
and trivial as Ruth’s trial afforded, the records of that period will 
bear out the assertion that upon evidence even more frivolous 
and doubtful, many hapless beings were adjudged guilty of the 
capital offence of witchcraft, and suffered the penalty auotted to 
that crime. Indeed, in perusing the details of the examinations 
of the accused before these solemn old Puritan magistrates, the 
reader of the present day finds his sense of the fudicrous almost 
as forcibly appealed to as are his feelings of justice and human- 
ity. Yet is there little ground for the half disdainfal, half pitying 
consciousness of superiority with which we are apt to regard that 
so-considered “dark age” of our history. 

It befits not us, of this enlightened era of mesmerism and phsy- 
chology, of spirit-moving chairs and tables, of spirit-edited and 
spirit-contributed-to newspapers, of revelations direct from the 
world to come—revelations, how humiliating in their character, 
how pitiful in aspect beside the dimmest imaginings of a faith- 
tinctuared mind—and of innumerable new and fantastic theories 
of metaphysical bewilderment—all claiming to roam over, to 
dwell upon, the most ethereal heights of spirituality, and all alike 
descending to the common level of modern mysticism—the ac- 
quisition of material cash—it befits not us to deal so contempt- 
uously with the sombre delusion of our forefathers. If their judg- 
ments beneath its influence were bitter and erroneous, they were 
sincere as well; and if the consequences of their spirit manifesta- 
tions were often dark and tragical, there was something of digni- 
ty in the gloom ; for it was the evidence of an honest, though 
mistaken purpose ; while the glittering results of spirit-presences 
in our day are open to a less favorable interpretation. 

But this digression is becoming too lengthy—let us return to 
our narrative. Ruth, as we have said, had been condemned to 
death, and she was to meet her fate at the end of two weeks from 
the day of sentence. During the first few days afier Ruth’s doom 
had been pronounced, and while the poor victim, in the solitude 
of her prison, was struggling in the combat between the flesh and 
the spirit—while with life, and youth, and health strong in every 
heart pulse, she was striving to nerve herself to turn from them 
and from the bright and cherished prospects which had been 
around her earthly path, to a dishonored grave—and endeavoring 
to fix her soul’s gaze steadily upon the bright future of heaven, 
unheedful of the darkness which had fallen upon her earthly pres- 
ent—Mistress Wright, in her free and honored home, was vainly 
striving to banish the memory of Ruth’s look on the day of the 
examination; the look which had so powerfully affected her at 
the time, and the only one the poor girl had turned upon her dur- 
ing all her ignominious ordeal. It was constantly before her wak- 
ing vision, it was interwoven with all her sleeping fancies—and at 
length, in mercy to her own brain, she resolved, if it could be 
done consistently with her deeper determination, to prevent that 
image being stamped upon it forever—for so it would be, she felt, 
if Rath met her appointed doom. 

Her husband was then absent, having sailed for England, on 
some private business several weeks previous to Ruth’s accusa- 
tion, and his return was not expected before the early winter ; but 
his temporary absence did not diminish his wife’s influence, and 
accordingly, when she applied to the magistrates for permission 
for an interview with the prisoner, alleging as a reason for the 
request, that from her early and long friendship for the condemn- 
ed, she was naturally very desirous that she should repent and 
confess her great sin, and also, on account of the intimate asso- 
ciation of so many years, hoped that she might have influence to 
effect that most desirable result, her petition was very readily 
acceded to. 

It was near the hour beyond which no one except those con- 
nected with the prison was admitted or suffered to remain within 
its walls, when Mistress Wright crossed the threshold on her pur- 
posed visit ; bat her secret design admitted of no delay, and the 
brief interview then permitted her, better suited it than would a 
longer and later one on the morrow. 

Ruth was engaged in earnest prayer when the jailer opened the 
door of the apartment in which she was confined, to admit her 
former friend—in prayer for that best-beloved one with whom her 
thoughts had been intently occupied for sometime before she bent 
her knee. She turned her head at the sound of the opening door, 
and at sight of that face so familiar and once so loved, she sprung 
up with a first impulse of the feeling of former times, but quickly 
came the thought of the stern and chilling experience of the past 
few weeks, and the realization of the fearful present—and cold 
and distrustful, she stood for some moments looking upon her 
visitor, whe, remaining near the door, seemed to be intently lis- 
tening to the sound of the jailor’s retreating footsteps. 

“ What would you with me, Sarah?” asked Ruth, at length, 
in a voice as kind and friendly as she could command—for, though 
she had summoned to her aid all her Christian and religious feel- 
ing which had seemed so strong before, it could not instantane- 
ously conquer the sudden uprising of humanity within her. 

Mistress Wright did not immediately reply, and continued oc- 
cupied as before ; in a few moments, however, as if satisfied that 
Mr. Hopkins’s somewhat ponderous person had reached a safe 
distance, she approached Ruth, and said, in a low tone: 

“I would give you liberty and life, Ruth—will you accept the 
boon 

Ruth looked at her doubtingly for a moment, and then, press- 
ing her hand to her forehead with a bewildered air, she said, 
slowly : 


“ Is it all a dream—or do you come to add to my misery by a 
bitter mockery ?” 

“Nay, Ruth, I mock you not I come in very trath, to free 
you, if so you will, from this gloomy prison and the shameful 
and fearful gallows which is beyond it. What do you say to 
the offer ?” 

“Sarah,” after a brief pause, Ruth answered, with an air of 
mingled doubt and wonder, and yet a fuint gleam of her old 
childlike reliance upon the ability of her early friend arising with- 
in her—a very faint gleam though, for since Ruth’s late gloomy 
experience, all her faith in humanity, save her hoping trust in one 
single mortal, seemed dead, and there appeared to her to be an 
immeasurable distance between her and her-kind—“ Sarah, is it 
indeed so? Can you undo your own work? or have you influ- 
ence over those stern judges to reverse their decree—to retract the 
sentence they have pronounced *” 

“No, hardly that,” she replied with a derisive smile to the last 
query, passing by unanswered, though not unnoticed, the well-mer- 
ited accusation which Ruth’s words had implied; “I should need 
to sign and seal a compact with the ‘ Black Man’ before accom- 
plishing so wondrous a task. But,” she continued, in a iower 
tone, “there have been escapes from prison before now, where 
there have been cunning heads and bold hearts to devise and ac- 
complish them; and there may be another, Ruth—it will be my 
care that there shall be, if you say but the word.” 

Ruth hardly dared trust this new and unexpected brightness 
in her prospects. It had burst upon her so suddenly, and she 
had dwelt so long beneath the fear and the gloom, that the dark- 
ness had become a reality too stern to be destroyed by that in- 
stant of radiance—and with a dim apprehension at her heart that 
some fearful shadow yet lay between her and the attainment of 
the good so freely proffered, she said : 

“If, without taking sin upon my conscience thereby, I may be 
free and live, I will gladly fly. But,” she added, in a moment 
after, as with something of that apprehensive ingenuity with 
which we are apt to frame causes for distrust in any seeming 
blessing which startles by its unexpectedness, the idea rose in her 
mind, “if I should live to know that Richard credited this dark 
story 

“Be not concerned on that score,” interrupted her companion, 
in a low, bitter tone, and with a smile almost fiendish in its 
malice, “ it will only be another surprise for him.” 

While she spoke, the memory of Adams’s wondering glance 
on that unforgotten occasion stung her proud soul to the quick, 
as it had done innumerable times before, and nerved her anew for 
her present purpose. Ruth looked at her wonderingly for a mo- 
ment, for she knew nothing of the subject of her allusion, and 
consequently neither understood the meaning of her words nor 
the emotion by which they were accompanied. She would not 
pause to question them then, however, but was about to ask for 
another and more needed explanation from the incomprehensible 
woman before her, when she was prevented by her continuing : 

“ But our time, which was short at best, will soon expire, and I 
must now inform you of the condition on which I will obtain 
your freedom—for there is a condition, an inexorable condition, 
attached to my action in the matter.” 

The load which had lifted such a little way from Ruth’s heart 
before, sunk back with its accustomed weight at these words and 
the tone in which they were spoken. Mistress Wright continued : 

“It is this. You must swear to me a solemn oath that you 
will renounce Richard Adams and his love forever, and that you 
will never, in any way, directly or indirectly, seek to exculpate 
yourself to him from the charge now resting upon you.” 

Ruth had involuntarily recoiled a pace or two in horror and 
amazement as this proposition fell upon her ear—this proposition, 
which gave a revelation so unlooked-for, and which conveyed a 
sufficient explanation of the strange hostility which had pursued 
the poor prisoner to her present state—the explanation she had 
been about to seek—and she now remained silent, regarding her 
companion with an expression of mingled feeling, in which a sor- 
rowful surprise predominated. Irritated by her silence, Mistress 
Wright spoke : 

“Choose—and your choice must be quickly made—between 
me and the common hangman !” 

Ruth’s moral and religious sensibilities, always acute, had been 
rendered peculiarly so by the ordeal through which she had so re- 
cently passed—and forgetful for a while of herself, of all, in grief 
at the fearful sinfulness of the woman who had once been so dear 
to her, she said, mournfully : 

“Sarah, has Satan gained the mastery over you wholly ?” 
Then falling on her knees before her, and looking imploringly in 
her face, she continued : “O, my friend, once so loved and hon- 
ored, cast off this dreadful delusion—kneel, pray with me that 
this fiendish spirit may be taken from you, and that you may be 
your true self once more—yourself, so noble, of whom this dark 

ing sin is so unworthy.” 

“ Ruth,” said Mistress Wright, in a cold, contemptuous tone, 
which plainly indicated the hopelessness of any further appeals 
ot the kind, “I pray you waste no more of these silly antics on 
me. Reserve them for the councils of the godly, who may appre- 
ciate and admire them. I would choose, instead, to hear an in- 
telligible answer to my proposed condition.” 

Ruth rose from her knees, and fixed upon her a brief and sor- 
rowful gaze ; and then, as her own position recurred to her mind, 
& momentary expression of anguish passed over her face, and she 
replied in a distinct voice, which was yet tremulous with suppress- 
ed emotion : 

“ You proffer a condition which it is impossible for me to ac- 
cept. Life, with forever upon it the separation and the shadow 
which are for me the bitterness of death, would be a torture, not 


a blessing—and if even thus I would accept it for myself, I would 
not be justified in voluntarily bringing such misery upon that 
truly noble heart, which loves me so well—updn the only friend 
I have left on earth,” she added, as with a feeling of hopeless 
desolation she clasped Mer hands over her face, and burst into 
tears. 

Mistress Wright sat in stern silence for some time, while 
Ruth’s tears flowed fast, and at length she said, in a cold, unr. 
leating tone : 

“ Hasten your decision, Ruth—time flies fast.” 

The love of life had risen anew in Ruth’s heart during this in. 
terview, and she now raised her tearful eyes beseechingly to her 
persecntor. 

“Sarah,” said she, “be merciful, as you hope for mercy, even 
in this world. Bethink you, neither wit nor high station preserved 
Mistress Hibbins from the fate which impends over me,” and she 
shuddered at the fearful picture which arore before her mind, 
“If I am slain, the retributive justice of Providence may yet visit 
upon my accusers the doom which they bring upon my innocent 
head.” 

The only reply was a smile of indifference. Soon after, the 
footsteps of the jailer were heard approaching, and Mistress 
Wright arose, saying, in a determined voice : 

“ Farewell, Ruth—your fate be on your own head.” 

“Sarah!” cried Ruth, in desperation, springing to her feet, 
“there is nothing to bind me to secrecy. I will proclaim what 
has passed between us, and and on the admissions your own words 
have implied, I will demand justice for myself.” 

Mistress Wright turned and confronted her, drawing up her 
majestic figure to its full height. 

*‘ And who, think you, will credit the tale?” she asked, in a 
tone absolutely derisive in its cold, unmoved deliberateness—a 
tone which seemed to breathe the very spirit of the stern, unbend- 
ing necessity which from all sides was pressing upon the guiltless 
victim. 

Ruth felt the force of that voice and the words it uttered, and 
sinking upon her seat again, she bowed her head despairingly up- 
on her hands; nor did she raise it, when, in obedience to the 
jailer’s summons, her visitor withdrew from the apartment. 


It was perhaps the same spirit of reverence with which Weno- 
chin had ever regarded Ruth, beneath a different coloring, which 
now rendered him the most timorous and horror-stricken of her 
imputed victims. Though duly present in the court-room on the 
day of her trial, he took a position as remote as possible from the 

“ prisoner, and assumed in it a crouching attitude, in which he was 
effectually screened from even a casual glance of her eye; and 
when the purposes of justice required that he should present him- 
self to her view, so great was his fear and reluctance that it was 
almost by force that he was brought to the designated place. 

When Ruth’s look turned upon him, his distress seemed so 
acute, and his contortions were so violent, that for a little while 
she forgot her own painful position in surprise, and in a brief after- 
speculation as to whether these extraordinary appearances were 
the effect of a powerful imagination upon a feeble frame, or of 
the strong spell of Mistress Wright’s gold upon a weak moral 
nature—for Mistress Wright, who was plainly tke originator of 
Ruth's present troubles, Ruth knew too well to believe for a mo- 
ment that she had any faith in her own allegations. 

But Ruth pondered not long over these thoughts—for when the 
friend of her childhood, of her whole life, had been so false and 
treacherous, when her only relative had doubted and forsaken her, 
the failure of the Indian was hardly to be wondered at. 

Wenochin, who from his boyhood, had been in the habit of vis- 
iting the town almost daily, was a favorite of Mr. Hopkins, the 
portly jailer, who, notwithstanding his grim office, possessed 8 
kindly, genial disposition, upon which the young Indian’s delicate 
constitution and gentle, feminine manners had first won, and the 
good feeling had been confirmed and strengthened by Wenochin’s 
patient, intelligent interest in Mr. Hopkins’s long tales of his 
early experience as a settler, and by his willing recital of his keen- 
witted observations in his daily tour through the town, until We 
nochin was now always welcome to a place by the jailer’s sum- 
mer-afternoon seat beneath the heavy portal of the building of 
which he had charge, or beside his winter fire within its gloomy 
walls. 

[OONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


VISIT TO THE MOSQUE OF OMAR. 
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of Mohammedanism is mat than the fact 
that the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, which has been oo long. 
— from Christian intrusion, is now opened to them, 
t yesterday, a party of twelve American gentlemen and three 
ladies went its sacred enclosures. It was not accom- 
lished without some difficulty, but the money of travellers has 
sound way inte the hearts Moslems, and has vastly re 
ir religious severity. The has ted or 
ders recently, admitting English French into the 
mosque, but England and ce rule here now, and America is 
unknown. Hence, in the pasha’s absence, his agent here ~ 


proper order or guard it is dangerous for « Christian to approach 
dor ban to Hasham-Aga gave us a guard 
of thirty soldiers, who accompanied us, and we entered the 
court at one o’clock, and remained in the mosque and in the 
exypes under 16, for or © 

ing and, as you remember that this is the site of the Tem 
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followed by men loaded with provisions, 
and particularly by four men carrying a 
huge pingo, containing, not only eata- 
bles of all kinds and choice dainties, yA 
but a piece of white cloth, a vest with Zz 
blue and red stripes, and jewels and or- 
naments, the number and richness of 
which vary with the fortune of the fam- 
ily. When the husband is poor he bor- 
rows these articles just to make a show 
at the festival. The procession arrives 
towards evening. A maduwa, or tem- 
porary building, is _— to receive 
them, and the friends of the bride are 
assembled there. In the middle of the 
maduwa, the floor of which is covered 
with mats, the men of both companies 
seat themselves round a heap of rice 
and palm leaves covered with delicacies 
of all kinds; the ladies do the same in the interior of the house. 
After the repast, the brid m enters the house, approaches the 
bride, exchanges with her balls made of rice and cocoanut milk, 
and presents her with the piece of white cloth, the jewels and the 
ornaments. This ceremony is performed in silence. The com- 
pany pass the night in conversation and story-telling. The next 
morning the bride, escorted by the brid m and by their friends, 
is conducted to the paternal mansion, where the sacramental cere- 
monies of the marriage take place. One of the special circum- 
stances of these solemnities is that, while they are going on, the 
bride always precedes the bridegroom, a custom. founded, it is 
said, on the history of a husband, who having walked alone and 
too far in advance, suffered his wife to be killed behind his back 
without noticing it. A strange custom, related by some travellers, 
but which appears unlikely, is that of permitting a woman to 
have as many as seven husbands, provided they are brothers. It 
seems, however, certain that the manners of the Cingalese tend 
rather to polyandry than to polygamy. Ceylon, the scene of the 
ceremonies we have depi , is an island in the Indian Ocean, 
close to the south-eastern extremity of the Coromandel coast, and 
containing 19,469 square miles. The capital is Colombo Its 
coasts are flat and covered with rice fields, interspersed with for- 
ests of cocoa trees. The interior of the country is traversed by 
a chain of steep mountains covered with wood, which divides the 
island into two almost equal parts, and the highest point of which 
is the famous Adam’s Peak, or Hamaleel, 6680 feet high, on 
which the + and all the Hindoos worship the colossal 
footsteps of Adam, who, according to their belief, was created 
there, and according to the religion of Buddha, is Buddha him- 
self. This mountain can be 
seen in clear weather at sea 
at a distance of one hundred 
and fifty miles. The chief riv- 
er of the island, Mahavillagon- 
ga, the mouth of which forms, 
at Trincomalee, the best har- 
bor in all India, has its source 
in this mountain. It is consid- 
ered sacred by the followers of 
Buddha, as we have remarked. 
The betel leaf is exchanged by 
the oso who visit it, as a 
of peace, for the purpose 
the of 
kindred, of confirming friend- 
ships and reconciling enmities. 
A priest then blesses them on 
the summit, and enjoins them 
© live virtuously at home. 
According to Davy, the road 
which leads to the summit is, 
with all its windings, eight 
miles long, and in some places 
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NATIVES AND THEIR DWELLING-PLACE, NOOTKA SOUND 


kinds of precious stones, among them the amethyst, rock crys- 
tal, topaz, garnet, ruby, sapphire, hyacinth, turquoise, etc., are 
brought down by the rivers after heavy showers in the rainy sea- 
son. The rich soil produces nearly every plant peculiar to India 
and the tropical countries. All the tropical fruits w wild. 
Rice, tobacco, per, sugar, coffee, pisany, tamarinds, several 
species of palm, the palmyra tree, ebony, talipot or talpat trees, 
with enormous leaves, of which a single one would cover from 
fifteen to twenty people, are found here. The chief production, 
the cinnamon tree, is peculiar to the island. About 340,000 
pounds of cinnamon are annually sent to England. The best 
and most prolific cinnamon woods, generally called “ cinnamon- 
gardens,” are situated on the coasts. The annual product is 
about 400,000 pounds. The thick forests, which are but seldom 
visited by men, contain numerous wild beasts—herds of elephants, 
ferocious wild boars, leopards, monkeys and jackalls. The island 
is also rich in tame animals, poultry, etc., and the shores abound 
in fish. The pearl fishery on the western coast, in the Bay of 
Conatchy, was formerly very prolific. The inhabitants, estimated 
by some at 2,000,000 (exclusive of em settled in Ceylon), 
are divided into two distinct nations, the Weddas, a rude people, 
living in the interior forests, without any social order, who neither 
attend to agriculture nor the breeding of cattle, but depend on the 

roduce of their hunting for support—and the Cingalese, who 

ave attained a certain degree of civilization, practise agricultare, 
work in iron and gold, weave cotton, and possess a written lan- 
guage. They are divided into certain castes, like the Hindoos, each 
of which has its separate laws, customs and dress, and are of the 
religion of Buddha, which is distinguished for its wild spirit and 


MARRIAGE PROCESSION IN CEYLON. 


the purity of its doctrine. Besides 
there are Hindoos Moors. 
© possession of the of Trincom- 
beg is of much importa to the Brit- 
, it bei of all ports in 
the East Indies. Bishop Heber says of 
Ceylon, that the country “might be 
one of the happiest, as it is one of the 
loveliest, spots in the universe, if some 
of the old Dutch laws were done away, 
among which, in my judgment, 
most obnoxious are the monopoly of 
cinnamon and the compulsory r ot 
the peasants on the high roads and oth- 
er species of corvées.” The labors of 
missionaries have been crowned with 
success among the natives. Co- 
ombo is the residence of an English 
bishop. The civilized world is indebt- 
ed for its earliest knowledge of this 
rich, fertile and important island, to the 
Portuguese Almeyda who, in 1505, eu- 
tered a port of Ceylon by accident, and 
was hospitably received and well treated 
by the natives. The Portuguese were 
induced to establish commercial settle- 
ments on the island, on account of the 
t quantity of cinnamon it produced ; 
ut their cruelty, their avarice and their 
fanaticism, which they evinced in sup- 
pressing the religion of the natives and 
endeavoring to convert them to Chris- 
tianity by violence, made them so much 
abhorred, that the Cingalese, in 1603, 
assisted the Dutch in driving them out 
of the island. The conquest and ex- 
pulsion of the Portuguese was consum- 
mated in 1656 by the capture of Colom- 
bo, the principal town of the island. 
It was soon apparent, however, that the 
Cingalese had changed masters, with- 
out materially benefiting their condi- 
tion. The Dutch, if not so fanatical, 
were very nearly as grasping as the 
Portuguese. In the first flush of tri- 
umph the victors obtained from the na- 
tives a cession of the most valuable 
lands in the island, and the a ce and severity of their sway 
soon excited in the hearts of the islanders an animosity deep as that 
which the Portuguese had provoked. Bloody wars ensued—with 
numerous sanguinary battles, in which the ordinary fortune ot 
savage tribes when contending with civilized people attended the 
arms of the Cingalese. Beaten at all points by the Dutch, they 
fled into the interior recesses of the island, and there retained 
their independence at least, if they had been deprived of their 
possessions. After Holland had been erected into the Batavian 
republic by the French in 1795, the English took possession ot 
this island, and at the of Amiens, in 1802, it was formally 
ceded to them. In 1815, they subjected the whole of it, by the 
capture of the Cingalese king of Candy, and the conquest of his 
principal town. The British have possessed themselves of the 
most valuable parts of Asia by force of arms. Their last act ot 
ndizement was the “‘ sequestration,” as they mildly term it, 
of the kingdom of Oude. Yet our British friends are always 
ready to read us a lecture on our grasping national propensities. 
Of course, they presume our statesmen and people to be utterly 
ignorant of the history of British India. It is much to be regret- 
ted that our British friends are tinctured with such a propensity for 
intermeddling with the affairs of other people. We must fear that 
the will to regulate the affairs of the world will long survive the 
power to accomplish it. The spirit would be much more excus- 
able if the domestic affairs of Great Britain were managed better, 
but, unfortunately, they are in as disordered a state as those of 
Mrs. Jellyby, whose household was at odds and ends while she 
devoted all her time to the affairs of Borrioboolagha. Great 
Britain has for so many years made it a part of her legitimate 
business to give the law to the 
world, that perhaps it is ex- 
pecting too much of her to 
relinquish it in a hurry. 


NOOTKA SOUND. 

The picture at the head of 
this , shows the interior 
of a hut of islanders at Noot- 
ka Sound, with a group of na- 
tives engaged in smoking fish, 
while some are reposing on 
the mats which serve them for 
ottomans. Their costume is 
neither expensive nor pictur- 
esque. ‘The pots of herring 
in the corner, and the strings 
which decorate the rafters over- 
head, give the cabin an “an- 
cient and fish like” appear- 
ance. The fine arts are repre- 
sented by the hideous faces on 
the walls. Captain Cook, who 
discovered Nootka Sound in 
1778, said that the roe of fishes 
was the “bread” of the na- 
tives, and formed their winter 
dict. The climate of the isl- 
ands and shores of Nootka 
Sound is mild, considering the 
latitude, 49 degrees 35 minutes 
north. Nootka Sound, the lo- 
cality where the interesting na- 
tives of whom we have given a 
specimen abide, is an mlet of 

ritish America, on the west 
coast of Vancouver Island. 
The harbor is ten miles across. 
The inhabitants are very sim- 
ple and primitive in their hab- 
its and manners, as our sketch 
sufficiently indicates, and pre- 
sent few points of interest for 
the study of the traveller. 
Contented with their rude 
dwellings, simple attire and 
monotonous food, they are wor- 
ried by no aspirations for a 
condition more physically com- 
furtable or retined. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DIRGE. 


Captain of the —— Regiment of Cavairy, who died 
, 


Te the memory of 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOISE. 


“Sound anew a strain funereal— 
Sound anew, O spirit lyre! 
Doomed to mourn a soldier's burial, 
Theme requiring loftier fire.”’ 
Dirges peal along the fortress, 
Where he died in glorious prime ; 
Dirges rise o'er mountain gorges ; 
Dirges wail in sunny clime; 
Dirges float o'er orange bowers— 
Echoing, float through lordly hall; 
Drooping, fade the smiling flowers— 
Joyous songsters cease their call. 


Maffied drums and pealing anthems 
Wail his fate among his band: 

Chilling heavens and withering flowerets 
Wall it in bis native land: 

Blighted hopes and withering tear-drops, 
Funeral weeds and pageant gay, 

Florida’s eon is marching tombwards ; 
Death—the “‘ captain "—all obey. 


Memory, rousing at the anthem, 
Mourns in attributes combined, 
Honor, truth, majestic bearing— 
Lofty thought and glorious mind. 
°Tis no sin to whisper gravewards 
All the pent up love of years ; 
There's no Lethe where we lave us, 
Equals sorrow’s gushing tears. 


We have known him in his childhood— 
Watched him soar to manly prime; 
And his soul was fraught with glory, 
Noble thought and deed sublime : 
But our life-path wide diverged ; 
Still the chains time could not sever: 
Chants our heart his funeral dirge— 
Honored, loved, remembered ever! 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


GUELPH AND GHIBELLINE. 


A LEAF FROM THE ANNALS OF BOLOGNA. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Tux history of Italy is written in blood. For two thousand 
years, with little cessation, she has been assailed by foreign force, 
or torn by civil war and intestine dissension. The seats of arts 
and science have been profaned by tumult and massacre, which 
only ended to commence again. The favored land of beauty and 
poetic achievement has been for ages disgraced by intrigue, treach- 
ery, and wholesale assassination. Those who have most contri- 
buted to their country’s honorable fame, have been repaid with 
insult, deprivation and death, and Dante’s scorching verse and 
Tasso’s dying lament are but the tithe of the still enduring monu- 
ments which testify their own and their country’s disgrace. But 
with all this, the fame of Italy lives in the hearts of all men. She 
is the fount from which men of every clime and nation have drawn 
the fire of inspiration, and her annals are the examples of patriot- 
ism, virtue and self-sacrifice, even more than of ingratitude, cruel- 


ty and cowardly treason. Though her glory has faded, yet its- 


works of genius remain, and these are still a glory which other 
lands continue without equalling to emulate. Rome and Florence 
still remain, and lesser cities which it needs not to name, but 
which have each contributed to Italy’s worthiest deeds. 

Foremost among these stood, in the fourteenth century, the city 
of Bologna. Her university, founded centuries before, drew 
crowds of students from far and near. She was famed in all 
countries as the seat of learning and the arts. But adorned as she 
was with such enviable advantages, she was torn with the strife of 
civil factions, which threatened in time to destroy her liberty and 
prosperity. The contentions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines were 
ceaseless and implacable, and Bologna was, like many other 
Italian communities of the age, a city ever divided against itself 
and bent on its own downfall. It may well be imagined that 
where neighbor was thus set against neighbor, and citizen against 
fellow-citizen, even the family circle did not escape the dire 
dissension. 

Imelda Lambertazzi was a daughter of the house of Bonifazio 
Lambertazzi, which at the time stood at the head of the Ghibelline 
party in Bologna. She was just turned of eighteen, and though 
not possessing perfect regularity of feature, was universally ac- 
knowledged the most beautiful of the fair. She had an ardent 
temperament, an accomplished mind, and a disposition which en- 
deared her to every acquaintance. But educated and surrounded 
as she was, it was but a natural consequence that she should 
regard the partizans who opposed themselves to her family and 
kindred, as men cruel and devoid of patriotism ; blood-thirsty 
traitors, who ought to be detested by all lovers of their country. 
Nor did these ideas undergo a change till after her first meeting 
with Guido Geremei, the son of a Guelphic noble. 

Guido was a handsome, gallant young cavalier, brave and gene- 
rous, whose countenance was formed to belie base arts and deeds 
of treachery. These youths, of houses set in opposition, met, it 
matters little when or where. It might have been in the cathe- 
dral’s cloistered aisle, or by some unthought of encounter, such as 
may happen in lands the most unpicturesque, and to personages 
the most unromantic. They met, and their fates decreed that 
they should meet again. They loved ; how could it be otherwise, 


when each discovered that the one truly worthy of affection was 
precisely the one whom arbitrary circumstance forbade to love ? 
Partizan cnmity cannot bar the course of natural feeling, which is 
but the more powerful for the very difficulties which restrain it. 
It is true that, in Imelda, the growth of attachment was at first 
but gradual. With her, the name of Guelph had been synony- 
mous with that of traitor. She saw Guido Geremei, and asked 
herself how it could be that base intentions should inspire an ap- 
pearance so noble, a bearing so lofty and generous. She doubted, 
and reproached herself for doubting. When they met again, she 
would have shunned him, and would have been disappointed had 
her efforts found too great success. She strove to forget, but 
could not be willing to be forgotten. 

The youthful lover, on the other hand, well knew the danger 
which would threaten him in his pursuit of the object of his love. 
He, therefore, put a curb on himself, and mingled wariness and 
secrecy with boldness and perseverance. He found means to gain 
to his interest a female relative of Signora Imelda, who, being 
about the same age with the signora, was the latter’s favored con- 
fidant. To Laura Balorena, Guido applied himself, beseeching 
her good offices in his suit, using all the eloquence of words and 
harmiless lady-bribes to engage her warmly in his behalf. Laura 
was naturally of a gay, coquettish disposition, and pleased with 
the attractive manners and genérous hand of the cavalier, lent her- 
self heartily to his cause. She discovered a woman’s natural sym- 
pathy for the difficulties of the lovers, and consoled and counselled 
each by turn, bidding them hope on and persevere till they should 
arrive at the happy termination of their troubles. Guido and 
Imelda bestowed scarcely more regard upon ‘each other than they 
did upon her whom they believed their truest and staunchest friend. 

But there came another actor in the scene, whose agency was at 
first unfelt and unsuspected. This was the dwarf who attended 
on Signora Imelda in the capacity of page, according to a fashion 
prevalent in noble families in that age. Dominic was not ill- 
formed, nor was he ill tempered, although somewhat capricious to 
others than his mistress. Toward her, he always manifested strict 
respect and attention. He seemed by some intuitive power ever 
able to interpret aright her slightest look and gesture. She was 
sometimes startled by ¢he sudden flashes of intelligence which 
contradicted his usually silent and seemingly unobservant de- 
meanor. ‘Toward the Signora Laura, Dominic manifested an 
aversion so marked as to draw on him the reproof of his mistress. 


“T do her no wrong—I do her no wrong,” he replied, his eyes 
gleaming and his whole frame agitated with the emotion which he 
felt. ‘‘ She is not worthy of the signora’s friendship.” 

“My poor Dominic, you are surely beside yourself. The lady 
Laura is the truest friend whom I possess. You know not what 
she has done for me. Half of my life, I might say, would be 
taken from me were I deprived ofvher. But she is sometimes 
thoughtless in her ways, and I have noticed her amusing herself 
with my little page in a manner which I fear has provoked his 
enmity. Is it not so, Dominic? Do not be unjust even where 
you have reason to complain.” 

“T hate her!” cried Dominic, with a fiery earnestness which 
caused his mistress to shrink from him with a fear entirely new. 
“‘ She has a bad heart, I say, and cannot be worthy of your friend- 
ship. She may flatter, and smile, and play the hypocrite, but will 
she ever, like your faithful Domiiic, be ready to yield life itself to 
promote your welfare? No—not she. Mark me when I say it, 
my lady: she will betray your confidence, if you ever lend her 
any which she deems worth betraying.” 

Surprised at the excited manner of the dwarf, Imelda regarded 
him more attentively, as it seemed to her, than she had ever done 
before. Her imagination, for a moment, invested him with cer- 
tain of those mysterious attributes which popular legends were 
wont to ascribe to beings peculiarly diminutive in stature. She 
likened Dominic to the wizard dwarfs of northern caverns, whose 
beneficent or whose malignant influence is so frequently felt by 
their superstitious neighbors. Or she made him akin to the 
gnomes, who pierce the bowels of the earth for untold gold, and 
silver, and wealth of precious stones. Gazing on his swart face, 
she smiled at the fancies which she had conjured up. Dominic 
saw the change in her expression, and attributed it to a cause 
foreign from the right. His features immediately became agitated 
afresh, and his eyes filled with moisture. 

“You laugh at me and my words,” he said. “ But do not 
imagine that I am the puny, brainless being whom you think me 
to be. I can think, and see, and do, and dare, better than many 
of those who look on me with scorn. Dominic can at least say 
with truth that he has well served her whom he is proud to own 
as his mistress.” 

Imelda was affected, even to tears, by the pain inflicted on his 
morbidly sensitive disposition, and by the allusion to the faithful 
and assiduous service which the dwarf had ever rendered to her. 

“You wrong me, my poor Dominic,” she said. “ You have 
indeed served your mistress faithfully, and do not, I pray you, 
think her unmindfal of it, or that she judges your capacity merely. 
Neither suppose that she had the slightest thought of makirig you 
a subject of ridicule and laughter. You believe me, Dominic ?” 

The dwarf darted forward and dropped on his knee before her. 
To seize her hand and bear it to his lips, to spring to his feet and 
fly from the room, was only the motion of an in@tant. 

“ Singular being!’ so thought Imelda to herself. “Can it be 
possible that his mind has in it a tinge of madness? He has 
moments in which be appears so overcome by sudden impulses 
that I hardly know what to think of him. And Laura, too,—a 
traitoress, false to friendship and honor! The thing is impossible. 
It were a shame even to entertain the thought. Some thoughtless 
jest of hers at Dominic has jaundiced the poor fellow’s eyes, and 
given to his vision of her an entirely false color.” 


Notwithstanding her confidence in Laura, which sho persuaded 
herself to be complete and undisturbed, Imelda was conscious of 
a depression which she could not entirely overcome. There was 
a vague sense of impending evil, uniting with the denunciation of 
the dwarf to shake that implicit faith in her chosen friend, which 
it was according to her nature to entertain. In a great degree 
however, her feeling had its origin in the fact that she was about 
to decide regarding a step, whose consequences, if taken, she was 
totally unable to foresee. The crisis of her attachment to Guido 
had come. He besought her to unite her fate indissolubly with 
his own, secretly though it must need be for the present. But 
there would come an opportunity by-and-by when party spirit 
might be persuaded from its rancor, and when their anion might 
be openly and happily proclaimed. But if the future should dis. 
appoint this expectation, they would fly their native land, taking 
refage in some region where they would live undisturbed, happy 
even in the most obscure condition. Such was the pleading of 
Guido; and his words found sufficient aid in her own heart as well 
as in the encouragement which Laura offered in behalf of his suit, 
Yet she shrank at the thought of the consequences which might 
ensue, in some measure to herself, but much more to her lover, 
through the premature discovery of such a marriage. Her brothers 
had repeatedly vowed vengeance on the family of the Geremei, 
who had often thwarted them in their schemes of petty power. 
Let them but entertain a suspicion of Guido’s designs on their 
sister, and his life would be in immediate danger. While such 
fears made her doubly apprehensive, the warning of the dwarf 
fastened itself more strongly on her mind. An incident, long 
since forgotten, returned fully to recollection, giving form and sig- 
nificance to a suspicion which she was not willing to own, but of 
which she was unable to divest herself. 


About three years before, a suitor of Laura, Ugolo Foscara by 
name, had heen concerned in a street quarrel between certain of 
the Guelph and Ghibelline partizans. In the affray, several were 
killed on each side. Among the Ghibellines fell Foscara, who 
died in less than half an hour after receiving the fatal wound. 
Rumor assigned to Guido Geremei the dealing of the blow, but 
not with evidence sufficient to substantiate the charge. Imelda 
knew not that her friend had had any decided attachment to young 
Foscara; but there might have been something of the kind, and 
if so, what fearful significance might not rest in that invective of 
Dominic’s, which, at first, bore in her mind so absurd a character. 
Could it be possible that his words were founded on a keen per- 
ception of passions which, to common eyes, were invisible? Had 
she not been amazed, more than once, with the wonderful acute- 
ness which the dwarf displayed on occasions when his mental 
powers had fully asserted themselves? Could it be possible that, 
underneath the guise of earnest friendship, the companion s0 
trusted was putting in effect a scheme of deliberate revenge? and 
that the unsuspecting Guido was to be led on, till, at the very 
moment when about to seize the full cup of happiness, it should 
be dashed from his lips by the hand of blood? Could such refine- 
ment of cruelty exist in the heart of one so given to gaiety, almost 
levity of disposition? Yet such instances had been, and such 
might again be, in the sunny clime where the deeper passions of 
time rage beneath a smiling surface. Circumstances utterly triv- 
ial before, now assumed an ominous import. Laura’s demeanor 
had not, of late, been so evenly cheerful as it was wont to be. 
Lines such as painful thoughts are wont to form, marred her usu- 
ally clear and lustrous countenance. Could such as these be indica- 
tions of a meditated treachery ? 

In these torturing suggestions she sat so deeply absorbed, as to 
be unaware that the person whom they most directly concerned 
had, in the meantime, entered her apartments, and was now stand- 
ing by her side. Aroused by the sound of her friend’s voice, 
Imelda upturned a countenance so pallid that Laura drew back in 
alarm. 

‘* What is the matter, my dear lady ?” she exclaimed. 

Imelda looked steadfastly in her face before she answered : 

‘I cannot—no, I cannot believe that there is treachery in one 
who wears a countenance so frank and beaming.” 

“ What do you mean, Imelda?” inquired the other, changing 
color, yet steadily meeting the gaze of her friend. 

“ Laura, you shall hear what is in my mind, for I will not en- 
tertain even the shadow of a doubt against you, unless there be 
cause for it.” 

Imelda then recounted the words of the dwarf. She also spoke 
of Foscara’s death, and of Guido’s supposed agency therein, and 
of the feelings which she had imagined might be induced in Lau- 
ra by the violent death of a lover to whom she was attached. 

“TI know you will not blame me,” she continued, “for these 
thoughts, however baseless they may be. You see how naturally 
they have risen. It is not, dear Laura, that I am forgetful, 00- 
grateful, unmindfal of your kindnesses, but, pardon me, I 
not help the thoughts. You know that a word, a look, even, from 
you, would be sufficient to betray a secret every day more dan- 
gerous. Guido’s life and mine are at your mercy.” F 

The mention of Foscara’s name produced on Laura a very ¥'* 
ible effect. She bent her eyes on the floor, and did not lift them 
until her companion had ceased to speak. And even when she 
gave answer, they remained half averted from her companion. 

“J did not really love him,” she replied. “But he was well 
born, and brave, and I certainly did not dislike him. When he 
died, I wept for him, for he was worthy of it, and I felt shocked 
at the manner of his fate. It was but the other day that [ learned 
the sure fact that it was Geremei’s hand which dealt the death 
blow. The thing had never been told me before, or if I had heard 
of such a thing, it had been forgotten as an idle, untrustworthy 
rumor. I will own that, when I knew tho truth, my feelings 9 
derwent a change toward Geremei. I could not think of him * 
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I had done before, for I looked on him as the destroyer of one for 
whom I had much regard. Yet I reflected that he was, doubtless, 
not much to be blamed, for Ugolo, at the time, refused to name 
the author of his death, saying that it was a fair meeting, and that 
his death had been brought on by his own doing.” 

She paused, leaning her head on her hand. Imelda regarded 
her with anxious eyes. Such deliberation and gravity of speech 
she had never met in Laura before, and they showed that she 
might, perhaps, feel more deeply than she was willing to avow. 

“Laura, you will not turn against us on this account? Surely, 
in these evil times, such things may take place without criminal 
design on either hand. You cannot believe Guido to be a blood- 
thirsty bravo? Let it pass, then, dear Laura; as far as may be, 
let it pass. Do not withdraw yourself from us now, when most 
we need your friendship.” 

“No!” replied Laura, throwing her arms around her friend. 
“T will not. The past is past, and though its remembrance may 
give me pain, I do not wish to make it more painful by seeking to 
revenge it. And if I should desire ill against your lover, I know 
that it cannot reach him without reathing you also. There, love, 
do not be alarmed when you find that your Laura is not altogether 
such a harmless, frivolous creature as you and others have thought 
her. Iam capable of things you little dreamed of, dear Imelda, 
but Iam not going to harm either yourself or your handsome 
cavalier. I will take good care of him, I assure you.” 

Imelda looked inquiringly into the eyes of her friend. She was 
inclined to not half like the malicious smile which then met her 
gaze. But when Laura, with a tenderer regard, embraced her 
closely, and bade her no longer harass herself with baseless doubts, 
Imelda hesitated not to give again the complete confidence of her 
heart. Near an hour had passed, and the two were still together, 
when a light step was hedrd, and Lorenzo (as she understood it to 
be), her younger brother, ‘stole softly into her apartment. She 
turned toward her visitor with a look of questioning surprise. He, 
however, answered only by putting his finger to his lips in token 
of silence, and approaching, threw himself before her, removing, 
at the same time, a velvet cap whose visor had partly concealed 
his face. As he did so, Imelda uttered a half stifled cry. 

“Guido! Can this be you? How dare you, and in such a 
guise, too? How can you be so venturous ?” 

“T dare anything,” said Guido, seizing her hand, “to obtain 
you. Now mark you, Imelda: you have three times put me off 
from the hour which should make me the happiest of men. You 
say that I shall encounter danger, death, and all that, the moment 
that you become wholly mine. Let it come. Peril I fear not— 
that I encounter every day. If you are willing to undergo an in- 
convenience which, I trust, cannot be very great as far as merely 
yourself is concerned, there is no impediment which should restrain 
your consent to our immediate union. You have trifled with me, 
Imelda,—trifled with me in dallying thus. See! I come into the 
very jaws of death to meet you; to show you how useless it is 
to make the pretext of my danger a bar against what you own 
you would otherwise consent to. Nay, look not so reproachfully 
on me; I mean not altogether what I say. But to-morrow, just 
after the vesper hour, the good Father Paolo, whom you well 
know, will be in waiting at the palace entrance next adjoining the 
convent of Santa Rosa, and opening from the covered way 
through which you sometimes pass in going to and from the cathe- 
dral. You doubtless remember the mansion, for I have often told 
you that it should be my dwelling and yours, when better days 
arrived. To-morrow, then, with Laura for your companion, meet 
me there. Before Father Paolo, change with me the vows which 
shall make you my bride. A trusty friend shall keep the door 
meanwhile, and then, as the streets grow dark, we will take the 
road for Rome. By to-morrow morn, we will be far away, I war- 
rant you, from all who wish us harm. Will you come, love? Ah, 
that downcast countenance! I have asked too much. I have 
asked too severe a proof of your affection—too great to bestow.” 

Imelda took his hand gently within her own, and touched her 
lips to his brow. 

_ “I will come,” she replied, in a low, soft whisper. “ My fate 
1s yours, Guido. Now, obey me, and hasten away. They will 
kill you, if they find you here.” 

Guido pressed her hand once more to his lips, and departed. 
As he passed along the street, thanking the stars that he had not 
encountered any of the household, a diminutive figure watched 
him from an upper window of the Lambertazzi palace. It was 
Dominic. The next moment, Guido vanished in the darkness, 
and the dwarf, with a passionate gesture, slid noiselessly from his 
Perch, and hurried down the stone steps to the little chamber 
where heslept. Here he threw himself on his bed, and, burying his 
face in its covering, sought to stifle the cries he could not restrain. 

“T heard it all!” he moaned. “ To-morrow, then, she forsakes 
poor Dominic. Not a word—not a thought for Aim. Ah, she 
litle knows whither it is that she goes! Would she but heed my 
warning! but no—she will not. Why should I give itt She is 
doomed to be deceived—betrayed.” 

Through all the night he lay there, moaning with pain, twisting 
and writhing like a wounded snake. Morn came, and still there, 
Prostrate on the bed, and fevered with anguish continued the puny 
form. Nor was Dominic missed till near noon, when a servant 
came to his room. 

“Ho! Dominic, idler as thou art, out with thee, and attend thy 
mistress, Here have we been, trudging up and down stairs, for 
I know not how long, in search of thee. Dost hear ?” 

The dwarf bounded on the floor, turning on the servant a gaze 
*0 malignant that the latter stepped back fairly abashed. 

Go,” said the dwarf,—“ go, or else I will spit venom in your 
tyes! Go; say I will come when I choose, and not till then!” 

The servant made no reply, but went away, muttering to him- 


self something about “demons” and “exorcising the imp.” He 
repeated to his mistress the answer which he had received. Imel- 
da, surprised at the insolent rejoinder, recalled the domestic, and 
inquired if he had informed her rightly. 

“Even so, my lady,” was the answer. “ And though he often 
has his fits of rage among us, yet I think no one ever saw him 
wear so furious a countenance before. He raved at me as though 
the foam were ready to fly from his mouth.” 

“Very well; you need remain no longer. I will visit him my- 
self. Poor fellow,” continued Imelda, discoursing with herself; 
“he and his similars are subject to those distempered moods. Yet 
his frenzy always calms at my approach. Poor Dominic! He 
is faithful as a very dog. I fear I shall miss him sadly.” 

The dwarf knew her approach, although her light footfall could 
scarce have been heard by a fairy’s ear. His mistress fonnd him 
sitting on his low couch, his thick, brown hair hanging in disor- 
der about his face. This last was inflamed as it would have been 
with fever. His eyes were strained and bloodshot. 

“ How is this, Dominic?” asked the lady, in a reproving voice. 
“ Are you in pain? Are you sick? Surely you cannot be your- 
self, to return such an answer to my message.” 

“They flout me,” he answered, sullenly turning his head. 
“‘ They endeavor to irritate me constantly. But let them beware! 
I can revenge, if I am but a dwarf!” 

“Dominic, Dominic, beware of yourself! It is yourself that is 
at fault. You are jealous, capricious, and too often unreasonable 
with every one except myself. I command you—entreat you to 
crush the temper which makes you so disagreeable. Even those 
who visit me you do not spare. The Signora Laura has been 
forced to complain of your demeanor.” 

“ Ay, ay!” retorted the dwarf, gasping with a new accession of 
rage. ‘She whom you deem so good—so angelic! I say she is 
a hypocrite, a Jezebel, fit only for the hangman !” 

“ Hold, sirrah !” exclaimed his mistress, her eyes sparkling with 
indignation. ‘ Since when is it that I have permitted you to take 
such liberty of speech in my presence? Remain, then, where you 
are, till you are able to restrain your tongue more effectually.” 

So saying, she went away. The dwarf sat motionless for an 
instant, stunned, as it were, by that severity of manner which he 
had never before observed ir his mistress. Then covering his 
face, he threw himself back in his former posture. 

At the vesper hour, Imelda and Laura issued forth on their way 
to the cathedral ; but soon, retracing their steps, entered the palace 
which Guido had pointed out. There they found the young cava- 
lier anxiously awaiting them. With him was a venerable, white- 
haired priest whom Guido addressed as Father Paolo. 

“ My children,” said the old priest, regarding the lovers with a 
kindly countenance, “you venture much in this matter. But if 
your motives are right and well considered (and I understand it 
8o to be), thén let us hope that this marriage may be an earnest 
of good to yourselves, and even to those relatives who oppose it. 
Heaven save our city from the discord which now distracts it, and 
bring together its people in bonds of unity and peace. Come, 
then, my children, I now begin to read the service.” 

The ceremony having been concluded, Father Paolo took them 
each by the hand, added a few words of paternal advice, and gave 
them his benediction. Then he bade them farewell, and departed. 
Laura, also, having embraced her friend, now took leave. The 
tears sprang to Imelda’s eyes as she saw herself thus separated 
from all save him who had now become more than ever her chief- 
est friend. But he,approaching her,kissed away the sparkling drops. 

“Courage, my love—my wife!” he said. “Our good steeds 
even now stand harnessed in the court below. And, with such a 
brave rider like thyself, we will soon be among scenes more pros- 
perous to our fates. See, from the window here, how my good 
Gandolfo tosses his head, and sends his mane streaming on the 
air like the pennon of a knight banneret. He knows the fair bur- 
den which he is to bear this eve, and right truly will he do his 
duty, I warrant me.” 

The young bride glanced eagerly at the gallant courser, and so 
doing, the infectious spirit which burned in the bosom of her new 
made lord, seemed, in that instant, communicated to herself. She 
placed her arm around the manly form of her husband, and lay- 
ing her cheek against his own, whispered in his ear the following 
words from her favorite Petrarch : 

“O thou most delicate flatterer!” exclaimed Guido. ‘“ Butseo! 
the shadows grow more dusk ; the hour arrives which summons—” 

“ Thee to death !” said a hoarse voice behind them. 

Turning quickly at the sound, the brothers Nicolo and Lorenzo 
Lambertazzi stood before them. Men gaunt of aspect, dark fea- 
tured, and with eyes fired by inextinguishable hatred. 

“Spare him—spare him!’’ cried Imelda, throwing herself as a 
shield between Guido and those who were advancing on him. 
“ Spare him, brothers! He now belongs to me—to you. He is 
my husband !” 

“ De jure, sed non de facto,” answered Nicolo, with a low, mock- 
ing laugh. “And if he were so in very deed, our good steel 
would not bate a tittle of itsdue. Stand forth, then, young whelp! 
Out rapier, and meet thy fate like a man, if such thou claimest 
to be!” 

“Do your work,” answered Guido, eyeing them with a stern 
countenance. ‘You see that I am armored with a silken doublet, 
while you are encased in plates of solid metal. Your daggers are 
pointed against a brother; but what is a brother’s claim when 
valued by a marderer’s heart. Strike!” 

“They must strike through me, then!” exclaimed Imelda. 
“Nay, I will not be removed hence. It is vain to attempt it!” / 


“ Off, girl! The daggers are poisoned !” 


She answered her brothers with one pale, flashing look, which, 
for a second’s space, held paralyzed the assassin’s stroke. Then 
roused to shame at the weakness of a moment, they flang them- 
selves on Guido, striking at him with their daggers. Their blows 
were at first warded off by his own address, and by the devotion 
of his wife, who persisted in her self-exposure in spite of every 
effort to prevent her. The brothers, exasperated at length by her 
obstinacy, struck furiously at their victim, regardless of any im- 
pediment. Guido fell, lifeless and pierced with wounds. Imelda, 
regardless of the injuries which she herself had suffered, threw her 
arms around the body of her lord. 

“He is dead!” she said, with the calmness of concentrated 
despair. ‘“ Go!” 

Nicolo and Lorenzo gazed on her with a troubled countenance. 
The storm of rage had swept by, and was succeeded by the Jull 
of gloomy remorse. 

“ Are you hurt?” they asked 

“No—I am not hurt. Go!” 

“Sho will be out of her frenzy, presently,” said Nicolo, to his 
brother. ‘Come, let us look up Messer Castro, the burial under- 
taker. We will see that what lies there, has, at least, a decent 
bestowal.” 

“ Let us go, then,” said the other. “In faith, I could almost 
wish, now, that the thing were not done.” 

They were gone. But now, from a recess which had been shad- 
owed by the door, there stole forth a distorted, ghastly form. 
Crouching, crawling, as though under the oppression of some hor- 
rid weight, he crept to the side of Imelda. The latter, made con- 
scious of another presence, glanced toward it. 

“* My poor dwarf—my poor Dominic!” sheexclaimed. ‘They 
have killed him and me!” 

The dwarf made no answer, but shrinking from her gaze, trem- 
bled with agitation. His mistress was deeply touched by this 
proof of sympathy. 

“My poor Dominic!” she said, once more. ‘ Thou, at least, 
and Laura will compassionate me. I have no longer any friends 
but you. Ah, they have killed him—my life—my all!” 

“It is false!” exclaimed Dominic, springing to his feet with a 
convulsive cry. ‘I killed him—I killed him! I led them hither. 
It was I. See, mistress—there lies his sword, all bloody! Strike 
me to the heart with it, mistress! Strike—so my breath may pass 
into the dead, and he may live again !” 

His hearer answered him, with a countenance whose tearless 
rigidity was scarce disturbed by the dwarf’s delirious speech. 

“Dominic,” she said, “your brain is turned. It cannot bear 
like mine. Go, call Father Paolo. Tell him what has happened. 
Tell him that I wish this dear body borne to the convent, where I 
may, perchance, be permitted to watch by its side. Fly, Dominic, 
if you have care or sympathy for me.” 

The dwarf obeyed. Imelda still held the lifeless form in her 
embrace. Quickly stripping the vestments from Guido’s shape, 
with eager tenderness she pressed her lips to his wounds. She 
hesitated not to draw the tide of death from his veins to her own. 
Closer and more eagerly to finish the hopeful work. Lo! there is 
yet hope. Above the heart, a hardly perceptible warmth holds 
conflict with the gathering chill. It glows apace. He breathes— 
he lives ! 

“Ora pro nobis, O Mater! Ora pro nobis!” 

Looking up, Imelda beheld Father Paolo, whose moistened 
cheek attested the sincerity of the emotion almost unheeded by 

shis fair companion. Instantly she was once more watching the 
unclosed eyes of her beloved charge. Without turning her face, 
she pointed to a bier which two monks had just set down by the 
side of the aged priest. 

“She is right,” said the latter. ‘Ignatius, Lucius, help us to 
place the wounded man on the bier.” 

Guido was borne to the convent, within whose walls he and 
Imelda were, for some time, kept concealed. For weeks he was 
unable to rise from his bed. After that, however, he gained 
strength rapidly, and within two months from the time of their 
entrance, Guido and his wife were secretly conveyed beyond the 
city gates, and made their escape undisturbed to Rome. Here 
they remained in contented obscurity, till the death of the brothers 
Lambertazzi and the subsidence of political feud allowed them to 
return to Bologna. 

The dwarf never saw the lady Imelda after the moment when 
he left her by the body of her husband to execute the message to 
Father Paolo. Nor did he ever quit the walls of the convent which 
he then for the first time entered. He steadily refused again to 
see his mistress, who received with mingled pity and horror the 
confession which he caused the venerable priest to deliver to her. 
It appeared that the dwarf had conceived such an attachment to 
his mistress as to cause him to become insanely jealous of all whom 
his mistress regarded with favor. The discovery of the love of 
Imelda and Guido, and their approaching marriage, brought the 
morbid passion to its culminating point. For a space he strug- 
gled against himself, till after the departure of Imelda and Laura 
from the Lambertazzi palace. Then, aware of the errand on 
which they went, and overwhelmed by a guilty infatuation, he has- 
tened to the brothers of his mistress, and informed them of the 
marriage about to be concluded. Thus he becamo the agent of a 
catastrophe which had very nearly cost the life of the lady whom 
he idolized, as well as that of her husband. Though he never 
again saw those to whom he had caused so much injury, yet he 
had the satisfaction of receiving their fall forgiveness. 

As for Guido and Imelda, their lives, happy in themselves, were 
the cause of much happiness to others. The mingling of two 
families, who for years had been leaders of opposing factions, an- 

 nihilated the strife which had existed between the parties of 


Guelph and Ghibelline. 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FISHERIES. 

We present our. readers on this and the a page with authentic 
sketches re nting various modes of fishery pursued in Europe. The first 
of these delineates a very picturesque scene on the banks of e Sostrand 
in Norway ; the bold shores, the fisher’s cot, the clustering trees, and the pecu- 
liar a which we are about to describe, afford a singular combination 
of ing features. The Norwegian salmon, which are very large and of 
excellent quality, are caught in various ways. The method we have depicted 
appears to be very effective. A traveller who witnessed it says that, in 
descending the Sostrand jfiord, he noticed a number of small barrels floatin, 
on the su of the water. “These barrels, at a short distance from 

together at the en a scaffoldi t proj over . 
t was a sort of platform, long and narrow, - & end of which rested on the 
bank, while the other, at a slight angle of elevation, was supported on long 
on the edge of the rock that advanced into the water. It was not long 
I saw the head and arm of a man, whose body was concealed behind a 
sort of screen made of planks, at the end of the platform. Although he did 
not make the least motion, he appeared very much occupied, and was evi- 
dently not perched on that frail observatory for motives of mere curiosity. 
My boatman explained the enigma by telling me he was fishing for salmon. 
A large net is suspended horizontally under the barrels, and the extreme 
tran cy of the waters of the fiord permits the fisherman to see all the 
fish swim in it. When a shoal of salmon passes over his net, he rapidly 
draws up in one clue all the cords attached to the different barrels ; the bar- 
rels thus close together at one point, the net is shut and all the fish in it are 
taken. Although the fiords abound with fish, as aleo the mountain streams 
that discharge themseives into them, it ge that these men often lie in 
ambush the best part of a day without taking anything; but one fortunate 
capture is an ample reward.” The dwellers on the borders of many rivers 
and streams resort to another and very simple method of taking sal- 
mon. They either make artificial embankments, or avail themselves of the 
rocky ledges that divide the stream into several narrow passages, and on each 
of these they place two sluices, one above and the other below, which they 
can open and shut at pleasure. The fish, having once entered these locks, 
are prevented from proceeding or returning, and are then taken easily by 
hand. The salmon is of unrivalled excellence among fishes as an article of 
food, and it is of great commercial importance. There is much that is pecu- 
liar about its habits. It is a migratory fish, existing for a portion of the 
in fresh water, and for the remainder in the sea. It is a native of h 
water, and shoals of salmon annually work their way up the rivers, ascending 
even considerable falls of water to deposit their spawn. They will clear 
rapids or falls which are eight or ten feet in height, and, though at first 
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SALMON-FISHING IN NORWAY. 


in their efforts, resume the attempt with rising vigor. Sometimes 
overshoot or mistake their mark, =) Seen tametins upon dry land. 
they seldom spring more than ten feet out of water, they have been 

to descend a fall of thirty feet, and to leap over a dry sock of consid- 
t drop into the water on the other side. At the fall of Kil- 

, at Inverness-shire, Scotland, a kettle was once placed 
rock on the south side of the fall, close by the edge of the water, 
and boiling, until a suicidal salmon leaped into the kettle, and 

t manor, were particularly proud. next engraving 
s a highly exciting and picturesque scene—that of salmon-spearing 
light. The sport, always presenting striking features, is here height- 
the accessories. To the crowded boats with the busy spearmen and 
lights, is added a background of stern ledge and tumbling water 
ted by the full moon set in the misty sky. The spearing of salmon 
— and dexterity. Nets are placed in various directions in 
clear water. The disturbance of the water by the boats, and 

the glare of the lights, terrify the fish, which rush into the nets, and those 
pessing within reach are dexterously speared. In “Guy Manncring,” Sir 
alter Scott bes very vividly a scene of salmon-hunting by torchlight. 
Our next picture represents a group of English fishing-boats at Hastings, 


Canadian stands balanced at each end of the canoe with his spear. An In- 
dian her back, is drying fish by a fire, whiles hun- 


ter in the is ing his rifle. This manner of fishing uires 
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SALMON-SPEARING BY TURCHLIGHT, 


alongside, and up the gangway a Russian, with his four-sided cap and long frock, 
is passing gravely. @ structure is certainly a very curious one. Our last 
engraving shows a party of French fishermen angling for mackerel with stout 
poles in a heavy sea, a mode of catching fish at which our Gloucester fishermen 
will be, perhaps, inclined to smile. The method is certainly not the most expedi- 
tious that might be adopted. The mackerel is one of the most delicious table-fish 
there, while in beauty of ap: ce it is unsurpassed by few. They are abundant 
on the French and English coasts as they are on ours. The mackerel fishery 
affords employment to numbers of French and English. The mackerel approaches 
the coast of England in large shoals, and it was formerly considered that its annual 
movements were from northern to southern, and from southern to northern lati- 
tudes; but this fish is found in the British seas at all seasons of the year, th 

in winter they are not numerous. When the fishermen commence fishing , 
they are obliged to proceed a considerable distance out to ses, approachin the 
coast as the season advances. The first catch of the season commento a very high 
price. There are three modes of fishing pursued in Europe—with drift nets, with 
seines and with the line. By the latter, a couple of men will take from five hun- 
dred to one thousand a day, if it be favo . The fishermen prefer a smart 
breeze, which they call a ‘‘ mackerel co The French boats go out arene 
with six or eight people on board, all of whom fish with the line, some hands tend- 
ing two lines. The fish bite voraciously ; frequently a rag attached to the hook is 
sufficient bait. The seine fishing requires two boats. The drift-net fishing is thus 
described by Mr. Yarrell :—‘“ The drift net is twenty feet deep by one hu and 
twenty feet long, well corked at the top, but without lead at bottom. They 
are made of small fine twine, which is tanned of a reddish-brown color, to preserve 
it from the action of the sea-water, and it is thereby rendered much more durable 

The size of the mesh is about two inches and a half, or rather larger. Twelve, 
fifteen and sometimes eighteen of these nets are attached lengthwise, by tying along 
a thick rope, called a anit rope, and, at the ends of each net, to other. When 
arranged for depositing in the sea, a large buoy attached to the end of the drift- 
rope is thrown overboard, the vessel is put before the wind, and, as she sails along, 
the rope with the nets thus attached is passed over the stern into the water till the 
whole of the nets are run out. The net thus deposited hangs suspended in the 
water perpendicularly twenty feet from the drift-rope, and extending from three- 
quarters of a mile to a mile, or even a mile and a half, depending on number of 
nets belonging to the party or company e in fishing together. When the 
whole ot the nets are thus handed out, the drift-rope is shifted from the stern to the 
bow of the vessel, and she rides by it as if at anchor. The benefit gained by the 
boats hanging at the end of the drift-rope is, that the net is kept strained ins 
straight line, which, without this pull upon it, would not be the case.” The nets 
are set in the evening, and sometimes hauled once during the night; at others 
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CANADIANS SPEARING FISH IN THE RAPIDS. 


allowed to remain in the water all night. The drift-rope is hauled in by means of 
acapstan. The boats employed are generally about thirty feet long, built ot oak 
or ash, copper-fastened, with great depth of waist and breadth of beam, and are 
consid both fast and safe. The seasons of the mackerel fishery fluctuate 
greatly, an abundant being succéeded by an unproductive one ; or, several plen- 
tifal seasons may occur together, and be followed by as — scarcity. On 
some nights two or three thousand fish will be caught by one , and another, 
not more than a mile distant, may not take one hundred. This uncertainty con- 
tributes to render the fishery a precarious source of subsistence to those who can 
only embark capital in it on a small scale, and cannot stand against the unforeseen 
reverses which may occur in a short period, but are counterbalanced on an average 
of years. As instances of the great variation of price experienced in the mackerel 
fishery, some examples, cited by Mr. Yarrel, may be quoted :—“ In May, 1807, 
the first Brighton boat load of mackerel sold at Billingsgate for forty guineas per 
hundred—seven shillings each, reckoning six score to the hundred. The next 
boat-load produced but thirteen guineas per hundred. At Dover, in 1808, mack- 
erel were sold at sixty for a shilling. In 1834, they were cried through the streets 
of London at three for a shilling (twenty-three cents.)” Mr. Yarrel mentions 
several instances of great success in this fishery. The value of the catch of six- 
teen boats from Lowestoff, on the 30th of June, 1831, amounted to £5252. In 
March, 1833, on a Sunday, four Hastings boats brought on shore 106,800 fish, and 
the next day two boats brought 7000 fish. Early in the month of February, 1834, 
one boat’s crew from Hastings cleared £100 (500 dollars) by the fish caught in a 
sagle night. The fish are sold by auction on the beach ; and at Billingsgate, the 
sell them in quantities above fifteen, which is the lowest number disposed 

of by wholesale ; some dealers will not sell less than a hundred of six score. Dur- 
ng the season, about 100,000 mackerel are brought to Billingsgate in the course of 
one week. The uncertainty with regard to the commencement of the season 
extends to prices, and to the success of each boat, and resembles a lottery in which 
there are some high prizes and many scarcely worth striving for; but the hope of 
obtaining the former is the great stimulus to exertion. The competition and excite- 
ment attending the fishery business is admirably described in Charles Reade’s 
werful novel, “ Christie Johnstone,” published by Ticknor & Fields of this —_ 
a po June are the busiest months for mackerel fishing in England. The mack- 
may be considered as frequenting nearly every part of the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, but it is most abundant on the southern portion of Great Britain, 
on the coasts of Sussex, Kent, Hampshire and the western counties, and on those 
of Suffolk and Norfolk. They do not make their appearance on the Scotch coast 


FRENCH FISHING-BOATS OFF THE COAST. 
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Greek ikthus, a fish, and logos, a pen 4 or treatise,) is 
very interesting, but very important. Ot all classes of vertebrate animals, 
there is not one which affords so great a number of species useful as food to 
man. Nor is the supply scanty: they are drawn by millions from the deep; the 
work of fisheries gives employment to thousands, and the amount of —— 


Tenants of the waters of our globe, the organization of these animals expressly 


but with smooth , often beautifully bright and delicate, giving uniformity of 
service to a compact contour, admirably adapted for progress through the waters. 
Some, it is true, have a hard osseous envelope, like the Ostraceans ; and others are 
arranged in a panoply of spines, as the Tetraodons and Diodons, which remind 
us of the hedgehog. There are some, also, as the eel, the codfish, shark, etc. 
which have the skin naked, smooth and slippery. As is the case with terrestri 
animals, they vary in their habits and powers of locomotion. Some move slowly 
along, others cleave the waves with the velocity of an arrow, bear up the rapids 
and clear the falls with wonderful energy. Many persons regard the fins as the 
a organs of locomotion in fishes, but these, in fact, are principally used as 
lancers of the body, as agents in turning the direction of the animal’s course, or 
of guiding it as it swims along. It is the tail or elongated muscular extremity of 
the fish, tipped with a broad extended web or fin, which constitutes the efficient 
organ of locomotion. The fish sculls itself along by rapid strokes from side to 
side, as may be seen by disturbing one of these animals while at rest and watching 
its motions. It is by the movements of the same organ, only more violently 
exerted, that the fish leaps out of the water, springs at insects, or clears the water- 


COMMON FISHING-BOAT OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


fall; and we may turther observe that it is only in such fishes as have the 
tail muscular and powerful and the body compactly shaped, that this faculty 
of leaping exists. The large-headed, slender-tailed codfish cannot leap, brt 
the salmon and trout will spring several feet above the surface of the water. 
The use of the fins as balancers was proved by the experiments of Boulli, 
who observed that when both the ventral and pectoral fins of fishes were cut 
off, all their motions were unsteady, and they reeled from right to left, and 
down, in a very irregular manner. An internal sac, usually termed the 
swimming bladder, a reservoir of air placed beneath the spine, and varying 
in form and size in different species, by the inhalation or expulsion of its con- 
tents, enables it to sink or rise. The sight of fishes is ordinarily very acute, 
and there is no longer a doubt that fishes hear. They have, however, no ex- 
ternal auditory apparatus. But a full description of the organization and 
structure of these interesting animals would require volumes. In this con- 
nection, we may introduce an account of a curious fish recently brought to 
light in New Mexico. The description is given in the Rochester, N. z. 
Union of April 17, the fish being styled a “fish with four legs :”— We saw, 
yesterday, a queer creature for this part of the country, viz., a fish having 
four distinct and useful legs. Near Fort Defiance, New Mexico, there is a 
stream of water which comes down from a canon in the mountains, and just 
before meeting the fort, suddenly sinks into the earth, and is entirely lost to 
view. It does not communicate with any other stream on the surface. In 
this brook, those legged creatures abound. The only mention of these fish 
was made by Captain Howard Stanfield, some years ago, but these that we 
saw were the only specimens ever brought to this country. They were ob- 
tained by Dr. Langworthy of this city, who had them in his possession but a 
short time before Prof. Agassiz became aware of it, and wrote to Dr. Lang- 
worthy expressing his great desire of obtaining them. He says, ‘I can hardly 
tell you how very important the specimens would be to me, in the study of 
our natural history,’ ete. They were sent to him by express yesterday. For 
a short description of the fish: In the first place, they look almost exactly 
like a miniature codfish, about six or seven inches long. On the back there 
is a membraneous fin running from the shoulder to the tip of the tail, and a 
like fin underneath, except that it commences back of hind legs. Pro 
jecting from the gills on each side, are five or six pendulous bodies, somewhat 
resembling small branches of the fir tree, about an inch in length. appearing 
as though they were intended to take the place of the gills while the fish was 
in the air, that the blood, in circulating through them, might become decar- 
bonized. This is all that is striking about the fish, except the four legs, 
placed precisely as the legs of the alligator, and very much resembling them 
in form. They are not useless excrescences, but real legs, used to advantage 
in procuring flies on the edge of the stream. They area great curiosity on 
the whole. They were seme Dr. Langworthy for the express purpose 
of sending to Agassiz, but he of it through Prof. Baird, and immedi- 
ately wrote to ascertain if there was really a specimen of them in this city.” 


until late in the summer. Whatever may be the fact ‘as to their 
tipi ame Sal Pigg fet, the Arctic seas, the following statement, taken from the Edinburg Journal of 
iM - i for seamen, and the best sailors and commanders in the mercantile and naval 
“+= marine of this country have served an apprenticeship at the fishing business. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial ] 
THE NEW PICTURE, 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 


Crest un tableau nonveau et vivant ; il ne deviendra jamais vieux, il me mourra 
jamais ; car il vit dans mon caur. 
There's a picture new in memory’s halls, 
Upon it the earnest lovelight falls, 
And never a dearer can grace the walls 
Where oft I am fondly busy; 
My eye goes glancing with scarce an aim, 
But lingers before the golden frame 
Of the picture new, that bears the name— 
“A day with Jennie and Lizzie.” 


The scene is winter; earth's mantle gray; 

Her rivulet veins have no more play ; 

The birds from her bosom have flown away, 
Like hope from a lovelorn maiden : 

The wooer sun is afar and cold; 

Hie billet-doux rays to the frozen wold 

Are all intercept by Aquilon bold, 
With only bitterness laden. 


The frost-king ruleth o'er vast domains ; 

He’s stealthily curtaining window panes, 

That they within may not see the chains 
He fast for his captives forges. 

Atlantic even hath an icy gird, 

And huddle his waves like a frightened herd, 

Or a charger host by their riders spurred 
Over height, through valley and gorges. 

Such to a stranger eye the scene; 

Desert and dread you say, I ween, 

But lo! the secret—this is a queen 
Dieguised as a suffering peasant : 

I view her over as on her throne; 

Myself her subject delight to own ; 

To me is this never a frigid zone, 
But tropic, and passing pleasant. 


I see two forms of a mould to please ; 
Ivory fingers on ivory keys, 
Lips sweet dewy with music—these 
Are scenes wherewith I am bury. 
Beauty I see; and I feel, the same, 
Hearts bright glowing with friendship’s flame, 
As to mine I press the picture’s name— 
“A day with Jennie and Lizzie.” 
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THE RUSSIAN SLAVE. 


BY 5. 8. SMITH. 

Ir was the epoch of the Congress of Vienna, when the fate of 
all Europe was decided amidst pomps and festivities without a 
rival in modern history. Tournaments, carousals, masked balls, 
theatres and operas, hore-racing and gambling, regattas, illumina- 
tions, fireworks, everything that the imagination could devise, 
was employed for the amusement of kings and their subjects. 

Among the festivities prepared by the imperial committee, there 
figured a stag-hunt, and the woods in the neighborhood of Tchoen- 
bron were gay with the crowd assembled to witness or participate 
in the sport. One person alone, splendidly dressed, and mounted 
on a high-bred horse, took no part in the amusement of the day. 
His eyes were intently fixed on Sir Richard Haight, an English- 
man, noted for his great wealth, eccentricities, and his passion for 
gaming ; he followed him wherever he went, and appeared desir- 
ous to attract his attention. 

“ What can this mean?” said Sir Richard to himself. ‘‘ Twice 
have my eyes encountered this young man, and each time he has 
made the same mysterious gesture. I cannot be mistaken; it is 
intended for me.” And he turned his horse’s head towards the 
stranger, which the latter observing, advanced to meet him. 

“ Sir,” said he, bowing, “I have had the honor to meet you 
before.” 

“Yes,” replied the Englishman, vainly interrogating his mem- 
ory; “yes, your face is a familiar one, but I cannot satisfy myself 
by pronouncing the name of its owner.” 

“You have never known my name. We met at Moscow.” 

“In society 

“No; at the Hotel d’Angleterre, and other public places. Par- 
don me, if, with only this title to your notice, I have ventured to 
address you on this occasion. The importance of the motive will, 
I hope, be some excuse to a mind as generous as yours.” 

“ What can I do for you?” said Haight, in a tone of great cour- 
tesy; yielding to the sympathetic interest which the pleasing face 
of the young man had already inspired. 

“I have come to ask for liberty.” 

“Of me?” 

“ Of you.” 

“Are you not mistaken?” said Sir Richard, with some hesita- 
tion, not knowing exactly what to make of this strange request. 
“J am Sir Richard Haight, an Englishman by birth, remarkable 
for nothing but a love of play—” 

“ And for success in it,” cried the young man. “It is my only 
hope. If I should tell you, sir, that it is perhaps reserved for you 
to rescue a fellow-man from an opprobrious condition ; to efface 
from hie brow a mark that devotes him to scorn and humiliation, 
what would you reply *” 

“ You amaze me ; for I cannot see what such an hypothesis can 
have to do with « gentleman like yourself!” 

“A gentleman !—yes, by elevation of soul, perhaps, also by 
education; but not by the accident of birth, I am « Russian 

slave, sir !” 


“You!” said Haight, with astonishment. 

“My name is Neston Chiestakoff, and the estate on which I 
was born belongs to Prince Osnfiinzoff.” 

“How can I serve you?” asked Haight, extending his hand 
frankly to the young man. “TI would gladly do something more 
than pity you. But let us go this way,” he added, turning into a 
path that led away from the throng. “It is to be more prudent. 
You know, perhaps, that the prince is here.” 

“Yes, but I could not choose the moment to speak to you. 
The prince gives an entertainment this evening, I believe, at his 
country -seat 

Yes.” 

“ You will not return to Vienna, for after the fete you are to go 
to the chateau of the Baron Pushkine ?” 

“Yes.” 

“To play there ?” 

“ The whole night ; and the prince will be there.” 

“T was well informed.” He hesitated a moment, and a deep 
shadow passed over his countenance. 

“Is not that the livery of the prince that I see near us?” asked 
Sir Richard. 

“Tt is.” 

“He cannot be far off. Shall we not endeavor to avoid him ?”’ 

“With all my heart! Not that I am afraid of being immedi- 
ately recognized—many years have passed since we last met; but 
I could not exchange ten words with him without exciting remem- 
brances, and then all would be lost.” 

“Let us follow this path, then.” And putting spurs to their 
horses, they soon found themselves out of sight and hearing of the 
chase 


“ Here,” said Sir Richard, “ we are safe from observation.” 

“Before going further,” resumed the young Russian, “I must 
ask you to take charge of this,” handing him a pocket-book. 
“ Within it are bank notes to the amount of a million of roubles.” 

“A million!” exclaimed Haight, surprised out of his usual 
calm by the amount. 

“ Take it sir, I beg of you, and condescend to listen tome. My 
father and I were born on a small estate near the Volga; the es- 
tate belonged to Prince Osmanazoff, the father of the prince now 
in Vienna. My futher was attached to his person for a long time, 
and served him with such zeal and devotion, that at his death he 
bequeathed him a considerable sum; but unfortunately for our 
family, he forgot his enfranchisement. My father traded in furs 
with Southern Russia, and being intelligent and energetic, he 
grew rapidly rich. My education was entrusted to a French emi- 
grant ; and to his care I owe all my subsequent success—for when 
I grew up, I joined my efforts to those of my father, and extend- 
ing our operations to the East, I doubled his fortune in a few 
years. Our position as serfs excited the solicitude of my friend, 
the Frenchman, and he urged me to seek an adopted country in 
the western world ; but though I ardently desired to withdraw my 
neck from the yoke of bondage, I could not fly without leaving 
my poor old father a prey to my master’s vengeance. If I left 
Russia finally, the smallest punishment for him would be the loss 
of his property, and a return to the rude labors of slavery. I 
could not do it. Besides I nourished a hope that enabled me each 
day to await the morrow. I thought that Alexander, who, it was 
said, was ambitious of the title of regenerator of his country, 
would associate his name with the abolition of servitade. But all 
the philanthropy of the emperor, restrained as it was by the over- 
bearing and pitiless nobles, produced only the ukase, that forbade : 
the individual sale of the serfs; they could only be sold with the 
estate. I had waited in vain.” 

“ Why did you no: try to purchase yourself ?” 

“Tt would have been useless. The great Muscovite lords have 
made a horrible compact, binding themselves not to accept the 
ransom of a slave. Are you ignorant that a serf of Count Narou- 
moff offered two millions of roubles for his liberty, and was scorn- 
fully refused? Yet the count receives but a small annual tribute 
from this man—only a few roubles; but these great lords find a 
cruel pleasure in counting among their vassals, and absolutely de- 
pendent upon their caprice, millionaires, whose fortunes they can 
ruin in an instant. I have borne my hard lot with the fortitude 
of a Christian. I have endeavored to forget it in business, and 
travel, and deeds of charity ; but now my courage fails, for I love 
—and the woman who accepts me for a husband, murt accept the 
chain of slavery.” 

After a moment’s pause, the young Russian resumed : 

“ Prince Osmanzoff, I have said, possesses an estate on the bor- 
ders of the Volga. It contains only fifty houses, yet he will not 
sell it at any price. But the prince plays; and play is with him 
an unbridled passion, for which he will sacrifice everything. In 
the feverish excitement of this passion, he may be led to risk this 
estate. If he does so, he may lose. In this village I was born; 
my father was born there; my family are still there. Gain this 
village for me—man, Englishman, Christian ; with this triple title 
I put my fate in your hands. You have an unlimited credit over 
my purse—stake everything—triamph at any price. If fate should 
be against you—if I must lose everything, and yet remain a slave, 
I will bless you for having tried to break my chains.” 

“TI accept the task,” said Sir Richard, gravely. 

“ This night ?” 

“No, this night circumstances will not permit; they will play 
lansquenet. Besides I have an engagement with another gentle- 
man. But the day after, I think, a favorable occasion will natu- 
rally offer between Osmanzoff and myself. He will not hesitate, 
I think, from the temerity he showed yesterday. I will profit by it.” 

“ Thanks, Sir Richard !” said Chiestakoff. “ And now we must 
separate, Your friends will seek you. I wish to avoid meeting 


them.” 


Four days after this conference, a dense crowd was collected in 
one of the gambling-halls, around a small table under the chande. 
lier, at which were seated two players. They were Sir Richard 
Haight and Prince Osmanzoff. For two days these two had been 
contending for victory—now at lansquenet, now at faro, and now 
at ecarte ; and the losses of Haight amounted to two hundred thou. 
sand roubles. The game at present was ecarte, and had been four 
against four; but the betters, becoming alarmed, thought it pru- 
dent to resume their st@es. They were renewed by the prince 
and Haight, and the stake now emounted in round numbers to 
fifty thousand florins. 

The cards were shuffled and distributed, the trump card was 
hearts ; they were to be renewed twice. Fire sparkled in the eyes 
of the prince, but those of Haight were impenetrable. It was not 
a man, but a statue ; the expression never changed. 

“ Hearts!” said the prince, 

“T have it.” 

“ Hearts!” he replied. 

“ Here it is.” 

“ Hearts again !’’ 

“ Here!” 

“ Hearts 

Haight leaned back in his chair, looking with indifference c . 
the table at the heap of gold, towards which the hands of the 
prince were eagerly extended. The joy of Osmanzoff amounted 
to intoxication. 

“You will not stop playing, I hope, Sir Richard?’ said he. 
“An Englishman never abandons the field of battle ?” 

“Never! prince !—nor a Russian either. Is it not so?” 

“Tt is a national prejudice with us. But perhaps you would 
like to change the game. Will faro for two suit you {” 

“Faro let it be.” 

The two adversaries entered the lists again. The prince held 
the bank, and gained twenty thousand roubles. His good fortune 
seemed fatality itself. Yet the perfect calmness of the English- 
man was not less astonishing. He pursued his object with the 
impassibility of his compatriots before the French battalions at 
Waterloo, when Wellington, seeing his soldiers fall one after an- 
other, took out his watch, and said : “ They die so many a minute. 
I yet have such a number of men. It will be an hour before the 
last one falls. Blucher will have time to arrive. The victory is 
mine !” 

Haight dealt in his turn. This time fortune passed over to his 
side. He had just gathered up twenty thousand roubles, when he 
announced that he had tripled his stake. The prince was too 
good a player to refuse. Haight still gained. Osmanzoff still 
played on, till he had exhausted all the gold and notes at his dis- 
posal. He then proposed to play on credit, chalking the stakes 
upon the table. Haight accepted, and gained three times in suc- 
cession. 

“By St. George!” he cried, “I have gained three hundred 
thousand roubles !”” 

“* [congratulate you,” said the prince, with a nervous contraction 
of the countenance. He began to suffer. 

“You will not quit playing, I hope, prince? A Russian never 
abandons the field of battle ?” 

“ Never, Sir Richard, as I told you. But shall we change the 
game? The air is stifling here. Let us go into the garden, You 
have reputation as a marksman, suppose we try a shot ?” 

Haight, who saw the feverish agitation of his companion, readily 
accepted. Besides custom required that he should be at the dis- 
posal of his adversary. In a moment the hall was empty. 

“* What shall be the stake, Sir Richard 1” 

“Two hundred thousand roubles.” 

Agreed! But Ihave no more gold, and I must not exhaust 
my credit at the bank of Vienna,which is quite indispensable to me.” 

“Then I will wager two hundred thousand roubles against one 
of your estates.” 

“Do you wish to become a Muscovite proprietor?” 

“It is a mere whim, like any other.” 

*“ And one that I am not disposed tothwart. I have something 
of that valde near Novgorod. It is on the declivity of a hill, 
from which you have a most extensive and beautiful view. I 
have also, two miles from Moscow—” 

Haight shrugged his shoulders. “It is too cold!” said he. 

“ Ah, then, I have something else which may suit you—a charm- 
ing little village near the Volga.” 

“Here goes for the Volga, then. And you estimate this prop- 
erty 

“ At something more than two hundred thousand roubles.” 

“Then I add fifty thousand to my stake.” 

“ Agreed ; but then I have not the title deeds here.” 

“ Pen, ink and paper can supply them.” 

Writing materials were brought, and the prince engaged in 
writing to transfer to Sir Richard, if ho were the winner, the title 
of his estate upon the Volga. The bet was to be decided by ten 
shots. They drew lots for the first fire, and the prince won, and 
took his place. About seventy feet in front of him were placed, 
in a cireular line, five small cages, twelve feet apart, and each 
containing a pigeon. Cords were attached to the trap doors which 
closed the cages, and were sufficiently long to reach the spot where 
the marksmen stood, which was called the post. 

These cords, by the rule of the game, were to be placed in the 
hands of the adverse party, who always stood behind the marks- 
man ; and while the latter had his eyes intently fixed upon the 
cords, his antagonist was permitted to agitate them, and to feign 
to pull before doing so. Thus it was impossible to foresee on 
which side the shot was to be directed ; yet it was necessary to aim 
quickly, for the bird, from its love of liberty, departs instantly, 
and with an energetic wing. 
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You might have heard a pin fall upon the turf when Haight and 
the prince had taken their respective positions, and the signal was 
given. The cords were agitated, and a door fell on the left. The 
prince turned his weapon in that direction, and fired. 

“Down!” cried distinctly the voice of the official. 

The same stillness prevailed, when it was Sir Richard’s turn to 
fire. Tho trap fell ; the shot followed instantly. 

“Down!” exclaimed the voice again. 

“ Did you say, prince, that this estate bordered on the Volga?” 

“From the balcony of the house you can-sce the course of the 


” 


“There are magnificent plantations of young trees grouped to- 
gether with infinite art—delicious fruits—fine peaches.” 

“ That is my favorite fruit.” 

“Down!” 

The strife continued with success on both sides till the sixth 
shot, when Haight failed. 

“ Missed !”” said the crier. 

At the eighth trial, the prince having failed and Haight suc- 
ceeded, they were again equal, and the two sportsmen took a mo- 
ment for repose. The prince again took his place, fired, and 
missed. Haight was more fortunate. The bet was approaching 
its solution. 

What now passed in the souls of the prince and Sir Richard ? 
It was a mystery beyond human intuition. Tosome the approach 
of an important event is announced by low, inward voices; to } 
others presentiments seem mere follies and chimeras. But it was 
remarked, that when the prince took his carbine again, it was 
without a word—without display—without the haughty look that 
was natural to him. He fired. The bird, which had flown in a 
straight line, suddenly turned. 

“ Wounded !” said some. 

“Dead!” said others. 

“No, no!” cried several voices. 

Every eye was fixed upon it; but it mounted, its flight became 
stronger, and it disappeared, while Haight whistled ‘‘ God save the 
king ‘lad 

Haight having killed the ninth bird, the bet was decided by a 
single shot, for the prince failed again. 

Tho two adversaries were superb at this moment, each in his 
own fashion ; the prince, by his courage, which raised him above 
his loss, and Haight, by the deep, concentrated joy which he felt 
in thinking of the serious consequences of his success. They ex- 
tended their hands to each other, and separated the best friends in 
the world. It was but an incident of sporting life, that might 
have its counterpart to-morrow. 

Fifteen days passed. The act of cession, first mado out in the 
name of Haight, then transferred to that of Chlestakoff, was fully 
authenticated, and Sir Richard quitted Vienna. 

He attempted to restore the million of roubles that had been 
entrusted to him, not wishing to receive a price for an action whose 
only merit, he said, was success ; but he could not resist the en- 
treaty of the ransomed serf. Chlestakoff forced him to accept, 
inscribing upon the pocket-book these words, ‘To the free man 
who has made me free.” 
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Tas Bowser Parszrs. 24 Series—Irish Echoes. Brovenam. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 12mo. pp. 298. 

Irish stories, told as Jobe Brougham can tell them. 

eh humorous, without the slightest spice of vulgarity; and do 

iret to plished author—a tleman, a scholar, a dramatist, actor 

and poet, with » dash of the artist. ¢ Lafontaine’s hero, ‘‘ Variety is his 

device,” ands he well im all he undertakes. For sale by Phillips, 

Sampson & Co. 


Norr, awp ormen Kwors. By Kattnga.”’ Philadelphia: J. B. Li 
pincott & Co. 1866. 12mo. pp. 342. - 


of very cleverly writen shetchen and bearing the stamp 

original thought and playful fancy. It 

summer reading. For sale by Crosby, Nichols & Uo 

Derby & Jackson. 1856. 12mo. 

thousand things, in 


little work. It cannot but useful to the 
readers for whom it is P For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


New York : Samuel French, 121 Nassau Street. 


This handsome volame contains the ‘‘ Game of Life,”’ 
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Street. 18mo. 


bellished fine portrait and a biography of Edwin For- 
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New York: Derby & Jackson. 1856. 493. 


A very well written volume, ony en, & , detailing the story of a fron- 
tier settiement, with the hardships of the early settlers. Mrs, Kin- 
tie writes well because writes from actual experience. She wasa 


pator in many thrilling scenes, and her narrative has all the charm of romance 
of Her sketches of Indian character and life are 


book is 
Will Gad great filer the 
which it is the result. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE STRANQFR'S EPITAPH, 


BY J. H. WALKER. 


Be silent, prating mortal! 
Ask not whose ashes lie 
Within this drear abode of death, 
For thou, like him, must die; 
Gaze on the slab before thee, 
A record thoy wilt see, 
Of that which is an emblem, now, 
Of what thou art to be. 


Think not what hath befallen 
The dead ere yet he died: 

It is not thime to contemplate 
The ways of human pride, 
Fame, glory, honor, greatness, 

Adversity or crime,— 
Enough to know another's left 
The stormy waves of time. 


Mase not on what awaits him ; 
Eternal woe or weal 

Was stamped upon his destiny, 
When Fate affixed his seal : 

Go ponder thou the problem, 
Have I soul to save?”’ 

Consult thine inner being on 
Its hopes beyond the grave. 
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THE PRIDE OF PINEVILLE. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


“Onz word more, Augusta! Your father has this day point- 
edly insulted me, by commanding me never again to enter his 
house—and even my love for you will not go beyond the point of 
self-respect. We part then ; and as it is always best to look an evil 
directly in the face, than to tamper with it sideways, I must tell 
you it will probably be forever.” 

These words were spoken by Walter Langdon ; and cruel words 
as they seemed, they were not so cruel as the hard and stern father 
of Augusta Wellman had that morning uttered to the pro d and 
sensitive young man. Irritated beyond measure at the cool and 
contemptuous expressions Mr. Wellman had used with regard to 
the attachment of his daughter for a “poor painter,” and his re- 
peated assurances that he had other prospects for Augusta, he had 
left him, half mad with rage, at the imputations cast upon him 
and his poverty. Nor had he forborne to tell Mr. Wellman, what 
was really true, that the family of Wellmans had been paupers on 
the charity of the Langdons years ago ; and recalling the thousand 
anecdotes, which every country town can furnish, of families sud- 
denly grown rich and haughty, he had selected a few of the most 
stinging and racy for the ear of his unwilling listener. 

Under Langdon’s sarcasm, Mr. Wellman could not but wince a 
little. But he did not repent of what he had said to him, for he 
was bent on uniting Augusta to the son of General Everett, the 
only one whom he deemed worthy of the fortune he expected to 
bestow on his daughter. 

Augusta tried in vain to call her pride to her aid. She could 
not thus calmly give up the hope which had been hers so long. 
She wished, in the sincerity of her heart, to become the hoving and. 
happy wife of Walter Langdon ; to share his fortunes, be they ever 
so humble; to prove her love to him, by giving up all others; to 
live and die with him. 

But it required a higher kind of heroism to give him up. That 
had not entered into her actual expectation yet—although she 
sometimes had a dim, haunting fear of her father’s growing pride, 
and of its working her some such woe. But now that the die was 
cast, and Walter was not only commanded to leave her, but had 
himself signed the death-warrant of her hopes, she became stupified 
with the weight of her grief. She had suffered Langdon to depart 
with those wild words on his lips, and she had made no effort to 
retain his presence. How, indeed, could sho, consistent with the 
maidenly delicacy of her nature? She had scarcely even a hope 
that he would seek her again ; for she knew his impetuous spirit, 
and how tauntingly he had given back her father’s contempt of 
the morning. 

And now she.was to meet him no more! How should she bear 
it, was her first and only thought. Should she voluntarily shut 
herself up, and pine away her life, because she had lost her lover ? 
Indeed, no! She would show the world—she would show her 
proud father—she would show Walter Langdon himself, that she 
was a girl of spirit, and not a weak, pining child, crying for the 
toy which a harsh nurse had torn from her grasp. 

The Christmas festivities had commenced at Pineville. There 
was to be a grand ball in the town hall ; Miss Somebody or other 
was going to be married in the week, and a great levee was ex- 
pected to come off. All the young men who had left Pineville to 
find business in the neighboring city, were coming back to spend 
the holidays; and Augusta herself had made great preparations 
for the approaching gaicties of the season. 

It required some heroism in Augusta to face the destiny which 
had thus been carved out for her without her own will; bat she 
put on a brave will, and threw herself into the preparations for 
Christmas with such spirit, as came very near making her sus- 
pected, by overdoing the matter. Her mother and sisters had 
some dim suspicion of the fact ; bat she would not allow herself to 
talk the matter over with them, lest she might yield to softer feel- 
ings than she wished. 

“ Did you ever see Miss Wellman look so perfectly resplendent 


before?” was said twenty different times at the Christmas ball 
“T thought her an ordinary looking girl when I was here last 
year,” said another, “but in my opinion, she is the belle of the 
night.” 

Walter Langdon thought so too, as he leaned, weary and 

tched, against the farthest pillar of the gay ball-room. He 
watched her as she went gaily, and with a flush, as he thought, of 
gratified vanity on her cheek, through each successive dance. Her 
spirits were seemingly at their wildest height; and when she ac- 
cepted an invitation to waltz, Langdon turned away, inwardly 
congratulating himself that he had lost her, “such a heartless 
flirt.” Then she well knew what his opinion of waltzing had al- 
ways been. There was little difference after all in their degrees of 
wretchedness, only Augusta was the bravest of the two. She had 
been stung to the quick by his words at parting. She felt that 
she would not have so parted from him, even at the risk of her 
father’s bitterest displeasure; and it galled her to think that he 
could give her up. 

So she sped round and round in the gay dance, laughing and 
smiling to keep from crying, and with an unnataral color on her 
cheek, that told of some wild excitement laboring within. She 
had caught sight of Langdon, whose haggard face, presented sud- 
denly to her gaze, nearly made her faint—and yet she bore up 
even under that. In a few moments he had rallied and joined the 
dancers. His partner was a very young girl—scarcely more than 
a child—but he paid her the most marked attention, which was 
not lost upon the watchful Augusta. 

In less than a week she heard it confidently reported that he 
was engaged to this very Miss Huntington, who was an heiress in 
expectancy of a large fortune. Rumor in this case proved true; 
for in a very short time the marriage was recorded in the newspa- 
pers. Augusta read it with a pang, which even her father must 
have pitied her for had he known it; but that evening she again 
joined one of the gayest parties of the season, and her spirits 
seemed so genuine, that no one doubted their reality. It was 
about an hour after her own entrance, that she saw him come in 
with his bride. Augusta was convinced that he had sought a 
wife who should be the very opposite of herself, and she rejoiced 
at this. The bride was simple, childish and untutored. He paid 
very littls attention to her, and seemed absorbed in thought. 
Augusta ket away from that part of the room, and avoided them 
without appearing to design it. But she had strained the cord 
somewhat too tightly. She could bear it no longer. Her indis- 
position was supposed to arise from the heat of the room, and she 
was carried out for the air. That evening was the last time that 
she ventured to sport with the misery she endured. 

She became gloomy and ill. Her father saw his error when it 
was too late. Now that he saw her in this state, he would have 
recalled Langdon, had not Langdon himself set the seal to their 
parting forever. 

Mr. Harley, a widower, old, disagreeable, but rich, wished to 
marry Augusta. She consented passively. Her acceptance almost 
shocked even her father. He had no idea that she would marry 
him, but as she chose it, he could not of course deny her right to 
do so. It was a melancholy wedding, in which the bride neither 
blushed nor smiled. She gave her hand mechanically, and her 
heart was not in it. There were some there who thought it a very 
sad scene—much more like a funeral than a marriage. 

She went away with her husband, glad to leave the place where 
she had suffered somuch. They visited Europe, and spent nearly 
four years abroad. While on their return, Mr. Harley was taken 
ill and died. His wife had never loved him, but she felt his loss, 
and she missed the constant attentions he had bestowed on her. 
He had never suspected that she had a previous attachment, and 
died unconscious of her indifference. 

She returned to find her father broken down in health, spirits 
and fortune. Everything had gone wrong with him ; he was lite- 
rally a beggar. She never asked for Langdon, and no one named 
him to her. She could not bear the remembrances that crowded 
upon her; and after placing the family in better circumstances, 
she went to Washington to pass the winter with a friend whom 
she knew abroad. 

One night they went to a lecture before some literary society ; 
and when the first word of the speaker fell upon the ear, Augusta 
started and turned pale. It was a voice that she had never for- 
gotten—the voice of Walter Langdon. For two hours he kept the 
audience at the highest point of interest, and ceased amidst tho 
strongest demonstrations of applause. As he bowed to the assem- 
bly, his gaze encountered Mrs. Harley’s face. He knew her, even 
in her mourning dress ; and for a moment his confusion was appa- 
rent, but he soon recovered himself. He, too, was in deep mourn- 
ing. As they passed out, he spoke to the lady who was with her, 
and asked permission to call on her the next day. She knew his 
whole history—not from Mrs. Harley, who had never mentioned 
him, but from himself—and she knew how her guest had been 
mixed up with his life. 

Mrs. Harley had not heard his request. She had been talking 
with some one else, and she was in her own room when he called 
the next day. He learned everything from her friend respecting 
her, and then begged her to let him see her. Unconscious of tho 
presence of any one in the parlor, Mrs. Harley entered the room 
at one door, as her friend went out at the other. As she advanced, 
he rose and came towards her. 

It was a long and painful explanation. Neither knew that the 
other was free until that meeting ; but when Mrs. Harley’s friend 
returned to the parlor, she found that “‘o’er the faults of former 
years they had wept, and were forgiven.” 


Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the strongest 
heads. No man is wise “tel or good enough to be trusted with 


unlimited power.—. 
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COMMODORE GREGORY. 

The many friends of this distinguished 
officer will, we think, acknowledge, with- 
out hesitation, the of the 

ing portrait, drawn express 
oy Mr’ Hill, from an admirable da- 
re by Messrs. Masury, Silsbee 

Case, of this city. Francis H. Greg- 
ory was born in the State of Connecticut 
about the year 1791. An early inclina- 
sea service of 

to his ing a midshipman’s 
warrant and Moestenes into the United 
States navy at the age of 18—January 
16, 1809. He soon evinced not only a 
warm attachment to his profession, but 
a peculiar aptitude for discharge of 
its duties, a promptness and energy, 
which gained him the good-will of his 
superiors and his associates in rank. 
He had scarcely passed his noviciate, 
when the breaking ovt of the war of 
1812 afforded our gallant little navy an 
rtunity of distinguishing itself, and 
umbling that “‘ meteor flag” which, 
borne by a “ thourand ships,” was des- 
tined, vaunting Britons predicted, 
to sweep the stars and stripes from the 
ocean. Young Gregory shared in the 
honors and vicissitudes attendant on the 
unequal combat which terminated so 
gloriously for our fi While serving 
under Commodore Chauncey, on the 
lakes, executing a reconnoissance, while 
on boat duty, he was captured by the 
enemy and sent to England, where he 
was retained a prisoner of war for eight- 
een months. his return in company 
with the commissioners who negociated 
the treaty of peace, the vessel in which 
he had taken fell in with the 
“« Congress ” frigate, bound for the Medi- 
terranean, and Gregory, with that high 
spirit which had ever characterized him, 
volunteered for duty on board of her, 
preferring service under the flag to re- 
turning to the comforts of home, though 
he had been absent therefrom five years. 
He served under Commodore Shaw, 
whose daughter he subsequently mar- 
ried, for three years in the Mediterra- 
nean. He was made post-captain, Jan- 
uary 18, 1838. His last active service 
was in command of the squadron on the 
coast of Africa. As commandant of the 
navy yard at Charlestown, he became 
personally known to large numbers of 
our citizens, previously well acquainted 
with his reputation as a spirited and 
gallant officer. In private life he has 
secured the warm attachment of a lange 
circle of valuable friends, who cherish 
him for the frankness and manliness ot 
his character and his social qualities. 
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THE OPENING OF FRIEND STREET, BOSTON. 
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this new avenue. Soon the traces 
violence will have > mph and 
handsome fronts, new buildings and new 
stores inaugurate and complete this 
t city improvement. Already a very 
some block of freestone is Pree 


straight line from Causeway Street, be 
ite the Eastern Railroad depot to 
k Square at the head of North 
Street. opening gives us in our 
picture, as in fact, a glimpse of the old 
‘Fiat Iron House,” so called, at the 
head of North Street, a venerable archi- 
tectural relic of the past century, which 
we could ill spare, even if its site were 
occupied by an e t modern edifice 
and of the old cradle of Liberty, Faneuil 
Hall, whose proud and glorious memo- 
ries will ever shield it from the hand of 
innovation. How many stirring scenes 
has that old pile looked down upon. It 
beheld the tumultuous ring of the 
excited people on that h evening, 
1770, m they went to the baptism of 
blood in King Street. Its walls re- 
echoed the crash of the British volley on 
that memorable occasion, and around its 
base su the refluent tide of human 
beings who carried to their ves the 
memory of that night. To accents 
of how many orators have its lofty halls 
echoed again and again. Adams—Otis 
— Webster—Everett—have there roused 
the fire of patriotism in the hearts of 
their hearers in times of popular danger 
or excitement. ld Faneuil 
Hall has witnessed the trials and the dis- 
tresses of the their humil- 
iation and defeat. The opening of 
Friend Street to Dock Square is one of 
the most important improvements that 
has been made for years in our ly 
city. It was one imperatively called for 
by the necessity of traffic, and the street 
must infallibly become one of the busi- 
est thoroughfares in Boston. The work 
of grading and building up is now going 
on very rapidly, and the extension be- 
fore long will be in apple-pie order. 
Still other avenues of business and con- 
venience are demanded. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL, 
THE CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER IN THE WORLD. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror Proprizror. 
FRANO[S A. DURIVAGS, Asswrant Eprros. 


THE NEW VOLUME. 

Week after next, we shall commence a new volume of “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial, ’ when we shall come before our readers in an entire new 
dress from top to toe, from headline to imprint. The immense 
edition of our paper renders two and often three suits of type 
necessary each year. The one on which we shall commence vol- 
ume eleven of our Pictorial is now casting, and is of the latest 
pattern and best material. We shall also commence in number 
one of the new volume an admirable novelette by the favorite au- 
thor of the “ Contrabandist,” one of the most pleasing tales we 
have ever published. We have also added several new and popu- 
lar names to our list of regular contributors, and shall still aim at 
steady improvement in our widely circulated journal. In our 
illustrated department we shall still improve, and have already in 
hand some of the finest sets of American engravings, taken ex- 
pressly for us, which have ever been attempted, embracing com- 
plete and accurate representations of western and southern cities, 
with important portraits, and delineations of current events, etc., 
making volume eleven superior to all of its predecessors. Sub- 
scribe early ; now is the time, and thus secure the numbers com- 
plete for the entire volume. 


Hart.—There was a smart hailstorm in Hookset, New Hamp- 
shire, recently. By the way, speaking of hail, we remember how 
poor Finn once addressed an individual by the name of Snow. 
“ Hail, Mr. Snow, if it rains, you'll be mist.” That's what we call 
atmospheric punning. 


A Wier sy Apvertisement.—A lady in Westboro’ answered 
the advertisement of a gentleman for a wife, published in one ot 
the New York papers. The applicant came on to see her, liked 
her, and married her. 


Tue rarr Sex.—Dean Swift, who treated the fair sex shame- 
fully, thus libelled them into the bargain :—‘ Women are like 
riddles in this, that it is difficult to understand them; and that 
when we know them, they please us no longer.” The old wretch! 


Forrest.—It is said that Forrest, after playing a round of 
engagements in the United States and Canada, will retire into 
private life, and never again abandon the shades of Fonthill. 


+ 


Binp1nG.—Binding in all its varieties neatly done at this office, 
at the lowest rates, and in the shortest period of time. 


+ > 


E. L. Davenrort.—This favorite young American tragedian 
plays an engagement in Chicago next month. 


SPLINTERS. 


«+». A gymnasium, to cost between $8000 and $10,000, is to be 
erected for the students of Yale College—just the thing for them. 

.»+. At the present time Kanzas, Minnesota, Utah and Oregon 
are seeking admission into the Union. 

.++. The mare “Fashion” is not, as was reported, dead. 
What a race that was between her and Peytona! 

«+++ It is said that Thackeray is to receive $35,000 for a novel 
written during his stay in America. 

++» Spalding & Rogers’s “ Railroad circus” is one of the 
most ingenious and attractive establishments ever got up. 

+++» The London Times speaks jauntily of the Eastern war as 
& “little freak” of the Emperor Nicholas. 

.++s The smallest bank in the United States is that of Cayuga 
Lake, which has a capital of $10,000. Perhaps it is all the safer. 

«+e. The death of Mrs. Rossiter, wife of T. P. Rossiter, the 
American artist, now in Paris, is extensively mourned. 

-++» Peaches have been sold lately in this city for $1 50 each. 
Rather expensive eating ! 

+++. It is im contemplation to erect a large house in this city, 
to be let in floors, on the French plan. 

«+++ Queen Victoria cannot possibly visit the United States, 
and the rooms at the Revere have been countermanded. 

+++. The warm weather has directed all thoughts to the water- 
ing places, and the delights of bathing and fishing. 

«s+» Gov. Wise advises the ladies of Virginia to apply to Con- 
gress and the States for funds to buy Mount Vernon. 

++» Rufus Porter, of Washington, D. C., has invented a sig- 
nal for shoals, which emits a scream as the waves strike. 

+++» An Englishman, in one of our eating-houses, was astound- 
ed at hearing so many demands for “ baked Indian.” 

+++» One General O. K. Knapp, in England and Germany, 
flourishes as the inventor of our Terry pavement. 

+++. The money value of the skins of animals manufactured in 
France, is estimated at $7,000,000. 

+++» Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne is in California. Thence she 
goes to Australia and to England—an extensive tour. 

+++» They are going to have a new theatre at Mobile. W. H. 

the manager, has made many friends there. 

+++» The fartamed Stuyvesant pear-tree, now in its third cen- 
tury, stands at the corner of 3d Avenue and 13th St., New York. 

+++» Mr. Walsh’s experience of French affairs leads him to 
think despotism better than freedom for France. 


THE ART OF WAR. 

In America, where we improvise everything, undertake and ac- 
tually perform the most difficult achievements off hand, every man 
who ever handled a musket or sabre fancies it easy enough to com- 
mand a great army. Pat said it was “aisy enough to build a 
chimney—fust you held up one brick, and then you sthuck another 
under it.” But masons are of a different opinion, just as wise, 
grave authorities agree that high military command requires a 
rare combination of lofty qualities. 

“The man,” says the statesman and historian Thiers, “ sum- 
moned to command others on fields of battle, has, first, as in all 
liberal professions, a scientific education to acquire. He must 
possess the exact sciences, the graphic arts, and the theory of for- 
tifications. An engineer, an artillerist, and a good officer of troops, 
he must become, moreover, a geographer, and not a vulgar geo- 
grapher, who knows under what rock the Rhine or the Danube 
rises, and into what basin they empty, but a profound geographer, 
who is full of the map, of its designs, its lines, their relation and 
their value. He must then have exact knowledge of the strength, 
the interests and the character of nations; he must know their 
political, and particularly their military history. Above all, he 
must know mankind, for men of war are not machines; on the 
contrary, in war they become more sensitive, more irritable, than 
elsewhere, and the art of governing them with a delicate and firm 
hand, was always an important part of the art of great captains. 
To all these superior acquirements, the warrior must add the more 
common, but not less necessary, executive knowledge. He must 
have a clerk’s spirit of order and detail ; for it is not everything to 
make men fight ; they must be nurtured, clothed, armed and cured. 

“ All this vast knowledge must be displayed at the same time 
and in the midst of the most extraordinary circumstances. At 
each movement, the commander-in-chief must think of the mor- 
row, of the day after that, of his flanks and rear. Everything 
must move with him ition, provisions, hospitals. He 
must calculate at once the weather and the moral of hismen. And 
all these elements, so widely different, so changeable and so inces- 
santly complicated, must be combined in the midst of cold, heat, 
famine and balls. While you are thinking of so many things, the 
cannon is growling and your head is menaced ; but, what is worse, 
thousands of men are looking at you, and searching your features 
for their hope of safety; more remote, behind them, is your coun- 
try, with her wreaths of laurel and cypress ; and all these images 
must be banished—you must think, and think quickly, for a min- 
ute more, and the finest combination has lost its opportunity, and, 
instead of glory, shame awaits you.” 

What an appalling catalogue of lessons to be learned and quali- 
ties to be possessed! Napoleon I. alone in modern times united 
them in the highest degree of perfection. Does it not deter you, 
ambitious reader of the Pictorial, from aspiring to the chief com- 
mand of the armies of these United States? Audi alteram partem 
—listen to the other side. Victor Hugo says:—‘ For my own 
part, I distrust these perfect definitions which would comprehend 
only the exceptions of human nature. It is quite alarming to see 
the catalogue of studies marked out for the apprenticeship of the 
general; but how many excellent generals there have been who 
could not even read! It would seem the first condition, the sine 
qua non of every man destined for the wars, that he should have 
good eyes, or, at least, that he should be stout and active. Sure 
enough! But a crowd of great generals have been one-eyed, or 


crippled. Philip was one-eyed, iame and maimed of one hand ; _ 


Hannibal was one-eyed ; Bajazet and Tamerlane—the two thun- 
derbolts of war, in their age,—were the one lame, the other half- 
blind; Luxembourg was hunchbacked. It seems even that 
nature, in ridicule of all our calculations, had wished to show us 
the phenomenon of a general, totally blind, guiding an army, 
marshalling his troops for battle, and carrying off victories. 
Such a man was Ziska, chief of the Hussites.” 


> 
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BINDING THE LARGE PICTURES. 

Several of our subscribers have expressed a fear that, in binding 
up the large and elegant series of engravings, of which we have 
lately given so many, covering two entire pages of the paper, we 
should have to injure them, and spoil their general effect. This 
is not so. We shall bind these engravings, each one with a guard, 
so that they will lay open perfect, and without being stitched or soiled 
in the least—thus rendering the present volume by far the most 
elegant and valuable one we have yet issued. There will be no 
extra charge for this, as we are determined to meet the extended 
patronage and growing popularity of our paper with the public, 
by a corresponding liberality on our part. We shall also orna- 
ment the outside covers of the volume with a new and elegant 
design in gilt, representing a fine view of the city of Boston. 
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Our Dottar Montuty Macazine.—For some time the State 
of Iowa took the lead on the subscription list of Ballou’s Dollar 
Monthly, but Michigan has now the largest list in the west, num- 
bering upon our books thirty-seven hundred names. “ And still 
they come!” 


A xew Occupation.—General Shields, the hero ot Cerro 
Gordo and Contreras, writes that he has been employed all winter 
in hauling rails. He is farming in Minnesota, like another 
Cincinnatus. 

Fourtn or Juiy.—Pyrotechnics have begun to appear in shop- 


windows, and now and then you hear of some juvenile projector 
of rockets “hoist with his own petard,” like Knowles’s engineer. 


Yaa awp Neron.—The charger ridden by Colonel Yea in the 
Crimea has been used as a hunter in Cornwall. 


THE ARAB HORSE. 

Young gentlemen and ladies, who, during its popularity were 
accustomed to warble, “‘O, give me but my Arab steed !” are, of 
course, aware of the value attached by the wearer of the turban 
and the caftan to this quadruped. One of them, named Abou 
Taleb had a mare which he refused to part with, though offered 
fabulous sums. A certain sheik was among the discomfited bid- 
ders for the “ Pearl of the desert.” One day when Abou Taleb 
was riding his incomparable mare along a lonely pathway, he 
heard a lamentable voice imploring help, and turning his eyes, 
beheld a man, scantily covered with rags, and seemingly exhausted 
with fatigue. Abou Taleb drew his rein, and asked what he could 
do for the stranger. ‘ Brother,” replied the latter, “I thought I 
could reach the city before nightfall: but fatigue and illness have 
exhausted my strength—take me on your horse and thus save me 
from the jaws of the wild beasts—I implore you in the name ot 
God.” “Come,” replied Abou Taleb, “ mount behind me, and I 
will carry you to my house.” “ Alas!” replied the other, “my 
limbs can hardly support me. How then can I, without your 
assistance, raise myself to the saddle?” Abou Taleb immediately 
dismounted, and taking the stranger round the waist, seated him 
gently in the saddle, placed his feet in the stirrups and the bridle 
in his hand. Instantly the pretended invalid, striking the mare 
with his heel, dashed off like an arrow, and, halting a few hun- 
dred paces from the astounded Arab, called out in a jeering tone : 
“Ho! Abou Taleb, son of Amrou, know me! Iam he who 
sent three times to thy dwelling to purchase thy mare. Thou 
didst refuse to sell her—I have taken her—a pleasant walk to 
you!” At hearing these words, Abou Taleb heaved a deep sigh. 
Then, addressing the planderer, he said mildly: ‘“‘ Pause thou, and 
listen to a prayer. When thou shalt have returned to thy people, 
speak not to them of my misfortune, lest the rumor of thy action, 
spreading abroad, deter other men from charity and prevent their 
doing good to one another. I ask this in the name of Allah.” 
Then the sheik dismounted, and leading the mare to Abou Taleb, 
said: “I listened only to my passion, and it hid from me that 
light which God has placed in the heart of every man to guide 
him. No—lI ought not to persist in my action, since it would have 
such consequences for the poor human race.” So spake the sheik 
to Abou Taleb, and the chronicle records that, from that moment, 
they were united in a changeless friendship. 
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IMPROVE THIS CHANCE, 

We have a few sets of the first eight volumes of our Pictorial 
complete, bound strongly in paper covers, which we will send by 
mail free of postage on the receipt of twelve dollars. These volumes, 
from the commencement of the work, are of great value, and 
besides containing some ten thousand original engravings, present 
a fund of original miscellany, biography, notes of adventures, 
description of famous localities, records of the times, wit, humor 
and romance, that can be obtained in no other way at so low a 
price. We have but a limited number left, and those who send 
first will be supplied. The great expense attendant upon getting 
up such a work precludes the possibility of these volumes being 
ever again reprinted. 


Tue Greex Apventurer: or, The Soldier and the Spy.—The 
question now is, have you read this remarkable story by Lieuten- 
ant Murray, in The Flag of our Union? It is the best military 
story since the days of Charles O’Malley. 

Miss ADELAIDE Puitiips.—This talented young lady, who 
has now a world-wide reputation as a prima donna, lately gave a 
concert in this city, the success of which showed how highly she is 
appreciated here. 


Harrison Mittarp.—This distinguished American vocalist is 
now in Europe. His farewell concert in this city was attended by 
troops of friends. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stockbridge, Rev. Joseph Panvard, of New York, 
to Mrs. Laura B. Severance; by Rev. Mr. Barry, Mr. George W. Bowker to 
Miss Abby J. Lombard; by Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr. Rufus C. Green to Miss Jose- 

hine Unruh, both of Malden; by Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. Samuel Huse, Jr., of 
Rew York, to Miss Lucy D. Osborn, of South Danvers —At Charlestown, by 
Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Joshua W. Fernald, of Boston, to Miss Mary E. Simmons.— 
At West Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. C. H. Nason to Miss Margaret Hea- 
ly.—At Sherborn. by Rev. Mr. Dowse. Mr. William A. Travis, of Holliston, to 
Miss 8. Augusta Holbrook.—At North Berwick, by Rev. Mr. Stevens, Mr. W. 
B. F. Davis to Miss Fanny Hobbs; also, Mr. H. 8. Kidder, of Alfred, Me., to 
Miss Mary Jane Davis, of North Shapleigh, Me. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Rees Jones, 65; Mrs. Mary Thom , 37; Mrs. Lucy A. 
wife of Joshua C Bates, Esq., 38; Widow Margaret K. Ryder, 82; Mr. Ed 
Beecher Knight, 32; Widow Klizabeth Jones, 55; Widow La Fayette, Stodder, 


Sarah P. W. Crocker, 48.—At Roxbury, Mr. George W. Hewins, 33.—At Lynn, 
Mr. Joseph Parrott, 61.— At Marblehead, Mr. Thomas P Brown, 29.—At 
versport, Capt. Benjamin Porter. 7(.—At South Danvers, Mr. Wm. W. Little, 
78.—At Stockbridge, Rev. Noah Sheldon, 66 —At Portland, Mr. Charles Ho- 
sack, 31.—At North Danville, Vt., Mr. Eli Bickford, 101. 


Ballou’ Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. 
TERMS :—JNVARIABLY IN ADVANCB. 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 
*,* One copy of Baiou’s Picronial, and one copy of Taz Fiae oF oun 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ALL I8 WELL. 


BY J. M. FLETOBER. 


My heart bends lightly to the breeze, 
Escaping from each rougher blast— 
By bowing low at fate’s decrees, 
In meekness till the storm is past ; 
And lifting then a radiant eye, 
Where late the raging tempest fell, 
It sees the rifted clouds on high, 
And inly whispers, “all is well.” 


The ills that o’er my spirit sweep, 

Like winds that o’er the waters blow, 
But mar the surface of the deep, 

And leave it calm and still below; 
The eye of faith serenely sees 

The troubled waves in anger swell, 
And bending lightly to the breeze, 

It only whispers, ‘‘all is well.” 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE NULLIFIER’S WARD. 


A 8TORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


“ Waar news in the Charleston papers, Mariquita t” 

“Not a word, uncle, except that large sleeves are going out of 
fashion.” 

“Pshaw! The idea of talking about fashions at this crisis of 
our State independence !” 

“Indeed, uncle, I don’t care a straw about politics.” 

“Don’t caret Ah, Mariquita, this comes of your Cuban blood! 
But were your poor father alive, you would find him in the front 
rank of our glorious phalanx of true South Carolinians.” 

“ And what, my dear uncle, are you going to do?” 

“Dot Why, carry out the golden maxim of Jefferson : ‘ Where 
powers are assumed which have not been delegated, nullification 
is the rightful remedy.’ How often must I repeat—” 

“Never mind, my dear uncle; I have been a good listener. 
“Where powers are assamed which have not been delegated, nulli- 
fication is the rightful remedy.’ That’s the doctrine; and as I 
see young Cato whipping my spaniel yonder, I shall at once go 
and nullify his self-delegated authority.” 

Making a low courtesy as she finished her remarks, Miss Mari- 
quita Tomlinson threw up a window sash, and was soon tripping 
across the lawn to rescue her favorite. She was a beautiful crea- 
ture, having inherited the Castilian grace of her mother, with the 
Saxon beauty of her father, who had gone from South Carolina 
to reside for years at Havana as United States consul. When 
Mariquita was an infant, both of her parents fell victims to the 
prevalent epidemic, and she thus became the ward of her uncle. 

Now Colonel Tomlinson was a bachelor, who had gradually set- 
tled down from a wild patron of horse-races and chicken-fights 
into a steady, double-chinned justice of the quorum. At the time 
whereof we write (it was in 1831), he was greatly excited on the 
subject of nullification, which then agitated the “ Palmetto State.” 
What they considered an unauthorized interference with their 
State rights, was galling to her chivalric sons, whose spirit was 
wounded and roused. Yet since then, when the same general 
government called for troops, no State sent such a gallant quota 
to the field, and the “nullifiers” in the conquest of Mexico 
equalled the patriotic devotion of their revolutionary sires, who 
lavished their blood and their treasure as things of no value, com- 
pared with national independence. 

“The Islet,” where Colonel Tomlinson resided, was one of 
those large seashore plantations bordering the lagoons between 
Charleston and Savannah, unequalled in the wide world for beau- 
ty and for fertility. The house was an old brick mansion, with 
many a room added since it was first erected, and extensive ranges 
of outbuildings, kitchens, smoke-houses and stables. A smooth 
grass lawn, dotted with flower-beds, extended from the main front 
to the water’s edge, and on either side was a grove of those giants 
of the forest peculiar to the “sea islands” of the South. Huge 
live oaks, emblems of strength and immortality, cast a cathedral 
shade beneath their arched, moss-covered branches; graceful pal- 
mettos stood in clusters, with tall, straight trunks, like the pillars 
of a classic temple ; there were laurels, each one able to supply 
crowns for all the living poets; orange-trees bent to the ground 
beneath their burdens of golden fruit, and shrubs, of many varie- 
ties, perfumed the air. The gardens of the Hesperides were not 
more lovely, nor had they a more vigilant guardian than was 
Colonel Tomlinson. 

So jealously did he watch his ward, whose inheritances he had 
so managed that she was a wealthy heiress, that he would neither 
permit her to pass the gay season at Charleston, nor tolerate visi- 
tors at “ The Islet,” where he had brought her up in strict seclu- 
sion. It was not to be wondered at, then, that Miss Mariquita 
was a fearless rider, a good shot, and an excellent housewife, 
although unversed in what are called “ polite accomplishments.” 
A city chaperon would have pronounced her hoydenish, for she 
never omitted a chance to gratify her keen perceptions of the ludi- 
crous ; but she, nevertheless, was not deficient in maidenly reserve, 
and beneath her store of merriment was a fund of deep, quiet 
rectitude. — 

One visitor alone, among single gentlemen, was tolerated at 
“ The Islet,” and as he entered the house just as Mariquita left it, 


a description of him may not be amiss. George Hobbs, then (or, 
as he was universally called, Bachelor Hobbs), was a commission 
merchant in Charleston, who had” for many years been the “ fac- 
tor,” or agent, ef Colonel Tomlinson. He was a good-looking, 
well-preserved man, who stuck closely to his flourishing business 
as a pastime, and was the beau of half of the Charleston belles, 
though no one thought of him asa lover. There were cases on 
record where a visiting damsel had flirted desperately in the hope 
of enticing the gay rover into a matrimonial snare ; but Bachelor 
Hobbs was not to be caught. It was agreeable to him to play the 
part of a knight-errant, not of a nursery-maid. So he roved like 
a bee from flower to flower; and of the damsels whom he liked 
and who liked him, Mariquita Tomlinson was foremost. 

When Bachelor Hobbs had been welcomed by the colonel, they, 
of course, began at once to discuss the all-important question of 
nullification, upon which they agreed to a charm, and so the con- 
versation soon flagged. 

“‘ By the way,” asked the colonel, “have you ever found out 
who it was that rescued us from a watery grave? I would give 
half of my rice-crop to ascertain the brave young man’s name, 
and should know him again were I to see him, I am sure, although 
it was dark when our boat capsized.” 

“Tt was a narrow escape,” sententiously replied Hobbs. 

“Narrow? Why, it was a miracle! Pompey was tipsey, and 
to be capsized at midnight, with a young girl whose life is dearer 
to you than your own, is no small affair. The half hour or so 
that we clung to the overturned boat seemed an age.” 

“Tt was lucky that this stranger passed.” 

“Lucky? That was another miracle! What a young white 
man was doing, alone in a boat so near ‘The Islet,’ I cannot 
imagine. The boat, too, was of a novel pattern. At any rate, I 
shall never forget that he saved our lives, though I was so bent on 
getting Mariquita to the house that I never asked him up, and 
when I sent down, he was gone.” 

Little did the colonel dream that, at thet time, almost within 
rifle-shot of where he sat, his niece was chatting cosily with a 
young man, with joy-smiles chasing each other over her sunny 
face as he described to her his northern home. Yes; Lieutenant 
Hazen, a handsome, daring-looking young man, whose features 
denoted a daring character and a truce heart, was by Mariquita’s 
side, and she listened to him as her preserver—her lover. Ordered 
to cruise in the immediate vicinity of Charleston, he had, ono 
morning, gone on shore to amuse himself with his gun, and had 
accidentally encountered the heiress of “The Islet,” who roamed 
about, fearless and free, on the estate. Untutored in the restraints 
of civilization, she entered into conversation with the young offi- 
cer, and ere they separated, the hearts of each seemed to open to 
the other as if by magic. Nay—she expressed her regret that her 
uncle would not receive him at the mansion-house, and even inti- 
mated that she would be at an inlet in the woods near the house 
at the hour, the next day, when the old gentleman devoted him- 
self to newspaper politics. When she retired that night, it ap- 
peared that a thousand pleasant remembrances had hallowed that 
impromptu interview, while the lieutenant felt that he stood at the 
portals of a new existence of which he had never dreamed. 


It was an easy task to row himself up the inlet in the small gig 
of the cutter, and thus, day after day, did the young officer bask 
in the bright sunlight of Mariquita’s smiles, with nothing but fears 
of her uncle to cloud the horizon of his hopes. One day she came 
not, and as he, impatient to learn the cause of her absence, went 
around in front of the mansion-house as night came on, he had 
the satisfaction of rescuing his idol and her uncle from a perilous 
position. The colonel had taken his niece with him to visit a 
neighbor, in a small skiff, the management of which was entrust- 
ed to a negro boatman. Pompey’s fondness for whiskey had 
destroyed his capability, and a gust of wind overturned the skiff 
just as Hazen approached. To rescue them was an easy task; 
nor was he sorry when the colonel, in his anxiety about his niece, 
hurried her away. Springing into his boat, he was away before 
the delighted uncle thought of the thanks due their deliverer. 

The next day, Mariquita was at the place of rendezvous, and 
from that meeting dated their acknowledgment of reciprocated 
love. Happy epoch in young hearts! The very face of nature 
seems brighter and fairer, while hope, drawing a bright veil of 
happiness from the storehouse of imagination, casts it over the 
future. So time had elapsed ; and now the lovers again sat side 
by side, while he described to her his northern home. 

“But when,” he inquired, “will your uncle permit you to visit 
these scenes ¢” 

“ Alas!” replied Mariquita, “these politics have turned his head, 
and I know not when he will be in a mood to look upon you with 
impartiality.” 

“I suppose, dearest, that I must resign my commission. My 
father has ever wished me to, and your uncle may look with more 
favor upon a merchant than a naval officer in the revenue service.” 

“That,” said a graff voice, “depends upon who the merchant 
is 1” 

The lovers started, and a bright flush stole over Mariquita’s 
face as Bachelor Hobbs stood before them, looking from one to 
the other in astonishment. 

‘Lieutenant Hazen, Mr. Hobbs,” said Mariquita, with the 
ready tact of her sex, for she saw by her lover’s clouded brow 
he did not fancy the intrusion. . 

“Hazen!” echoed Bachelor Hobbs, holding out his hand; 
“pray, are you the son of my old mercantile correspondent in 
New York ?” 

“My father is a New York merchant,” replied the lieutenant, 
grasping the offered hand, but still somewhat embarrassed. 

“T see it all. You are here in command of the revenue-cutter, 


and I have been hoping for a week that you would put in at 


Charleston, for I have your discharge from service at my count- 
ing-room.” 

My discharge ¢” 

“Yes. Your father wrote me that his partner had left the firm, 
and that he had procured your discharge, hoping you would take 
his place. It looks, however, as though you had some idea of 
another partnership, sir. Eh, Mariquita ?” 

Now a confidant was what the young people had often wished 
for, and then it was not long before Bachelor Hobbs, seated be- 
tween them on a fallen cypress, heard their story. 

** Quite a romance, I declare!” he said, when he had heard all, 
“ Now you ask my aid, and you shall have it, even though I en- 
counter the ire of my old friend the colonel. You had better 
bring the cutter up to Charleston to-morrow, and turn over your 
command; then call at my countingroom. Now, Mariquita, 
come back to the house, or your uncle will miss you. He isa fine 
fellow, I am sure,” continued Hobbs, as the lieutenant rowed 
away after a leave-taking less affectionate than it would have been 
had there not been a third person present. ‘“ But what can be 
done to render him acceptable to the colonel ?” 

“Indeed I don’t know,” answered Mariquita; “ but surely you 
will befriend us ?” 

“That I will, at all hazards,” said Bachelor Hobbs. And he 
kept his word, for, finding it impossible to even allude to the sub- 
ject of his niece’s marriage before the colonel, he aided the young 
couple in certain preliminary arrangements, which were all suc- 
cessfully carried out. 

Within a week after the visit of Bachelor Hobbs to “ The Islet,” 
the colonel sat down to breakfast, one fine day, in a surly mood. 
After having waited half an hour for his niece, he had gone to her 
chamber, but she was not there, nor had any of the servants scen 
her since the night previous. Not a suspicion crossed his mind 
that she was not somewhere on the plantation, riding or shooting 
ortolans, when a servant entered with a note. He recognized the 
handwriting of his niece, and tearing open the envelope, read : 


“My pear Uncie :—When you can find leisure, come to New 
York, and thank the young officer who rescued us when we were 
overset in the skiff. is name is Hazen. Bachelor Hobbs will 
inform you concerning his family, and I hope you will not be an- 

when I inform you that I was married to him last night, and 
that we leave for New York this morning. Don’t be displeased, 
my kind guardian, if I have not acted as you might have elected, 
but you taught me ‘that when powers are assumed which have 
not been delegated, nullification is the rightful remedy.’ 
Mazriquita.” 


We shall not record the first outbreaks of the colonel’s anger, 
or the subsequent explosion which greeted the appearance of 
Bachelor Hobbs. But when the latter gave assurances of the 
bridegroom’s good family and wealth, the baffled guardian con- 
soled himself with the idea that it might have been a good deal 
worse. Generous and confiding, he not only went to New York 
to visit his niece, but brought her and her happy husband back to 
“ The Islet.” 

“ You have not only to learn how to manage her property, but 
mine. So come and be initiated in sea-island planting,” said the 
colonel. 

Now, Mariquita was happy indeed. 

It was about six years later that I first visited “ The Islet,” and 
heard the romantic story of my friend Hazen’s love, in a beauti- 
ful summer-house, built where it was first told. The narrative 
was interrupted by the occasional attempts of a toddling young- 
ster to get to the muddy water of the inlet, in which he evidently 
desired to paddle. This nautical propensity the old colonel rather 
encouraged, and, at last, Mrs. Hazen, then a buxom matron, rather 
scolded at him for it, saying that she intended to keep him out of 
the navy, if possible. 

“ And I,” said her husband, who was the image of a successful 
planter, ‘mean to get him a midshipman’s warrant. I should 
have been a commodore by this time if I had not cut off my 
anchor-buttons to please this lady. Now, she wishes to put our 
boy into the counting-room of his godfather Hobbs ere he is 4 
dozen years old, and fulmivates her edicts against the navy.” 

“That indeed,” remarked Colonel Tomlinson ; “ but Mariquita 
will not deny that ‘when powers are assumed which have not been 
delegated, nullification is the rightful remedy.’”’ 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 
Ex-Governor Briggs has been elected president of the American 
Temperance Society. —— The word chuk, used in calling swine, 
is the original name of that animal in Persia, where it is still in 
use. The word is retained, says Webster, in our popular name of 
woodchuck, or wood hog.——— As late as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, catgut was used in watches instead of the chain of 
modern times. —— It is a singular fact, that while in the United 
States the birthday of Robert Burns has been observed for many 
years, in London, the first dinner ever given on the return of the 
day was recently celebrated. —— Clocks that struck the hours 
were known in Italy as early as the thirteenth century. A clock of 
this description is mentioned by Dante. —— Utopia, in Ethiopia, 
is now said to be in that part of Central Africa where, immedi- 
ately before it rains, it umbrellas! A shower of the latter must be 
of great advantage to the naked natives. —— “ Eothen,” “Jane 
Eyre” and “ Vanity Fair” were declined by the publishers to 
whom they were first offered. —— The city of Lawrence, founded 
by Samuel Lawrence, has the largest and most comprehensive 
mill in the world. The floor surface of the Pacific Mill is an im- 
mense structure, covering sixteen acres; the largest mill in Eng- 
land covers 11 1-2 acres. —— The ruling rates for money on good 
security, in Nebraska territory, are from 3 to 7 per cent. per 
month. ——— When the annexation of Oude was announced, most 
of the troops gave in their allegiance to England. In one instance 
the Mahomedan troops held back. The reason was asked, and 
the native officers respectfully urged their reluctance to part with 
their beards. They were allowed to retain them, and to a man 
swore fidelity to their new colors.—— Boston has six thousand 
more females than males, while Chicago has about fifteen thousand 
more males than females. ——— The Genoa correspondent of the 
Newark Daily Advertiser says, that the Submarine Telegraph 
Company is about to resume and complete its line from the island 
of Sardinia to Cape Bon, so that Paris will soon be placed in tele- 
graph communication with the colony of Algiers. —— Daniel 
Webster’s large library at Marshfield, it is said, did not contain a 
single infidel book.———It appears by a statement in the San 
Francisco Herald, that the total shipment of treasure for the first 
quarter of 1856, amounted to $10,579,349. —— The best cosmetics 
are three cents’ worth of fresh air mixed with sixpence worth of 
industry. The latter animates your countenance ; the former sup- 
plies it with vermilion. People who believe in rouge will please 
notice. —— At Sheffield, New York, a boy twelve years old drown- 
ed himself because his father had chastised him. —— Mdlle. Au- 
gustine Brohan, a pretty French actress, recently felt aggrieved at 
a pen picture of herself in Figaro, and resorted to law. Justice 
decided that Figaro had done no harm. ——It is -said that every 
room in the Burnet House, Cincinnati, has already been engaged 
in anticipation of the National Democratic Convention. —— Rev. 
T. Starr King recently remarked, in a sermon upon the true ob- 
servance of the Sabbath day, that some people regarded Sunday as 
merely a wedge which was put into the week to keep Saturday 
night from joining Monday morning. —— Mrs. Hough, of Bur- 
ton’s Theatre, announces prizes of $200 each for the best “ Yankee 
Gal” farce, and $100 for the best chambermaid farce. —— Late 
accounts from Bermuda state that the potato crop, which was then 
being dug, would be an unusually short one. The cause of the 
failure was the inclemency of the past winter. —— The first daily 
newspaper printed in Virginia was in 1780; the subscription was 
fifty dollars per annum for one copy.—— Every story with love 
in it is popular. The popularity might be put in another form— 
there is no story without love in it. It is the only ingredient that 
enters into every dish. In the composition of the novel it answers 
to the garlic of the Spanish cuisinier, whatever else may vary the 
flavor, love is indispensable. —— Bunting, as good and beautiful 
at least as any of foreign fabric, is made in Massachusetts, if not 
elsewhere. —— Of the sixty-nine words which make up the Lord’s 
prayer, only five are not Saxon. In our most classical writers, as 
Milton and Addison, the words of Saxon derivation greatly pre- 
dominate. —— Postage stamps have just been introduced into 
Sweden, and the cost of letter carriage is now the same to all parts 
of the country. ——— Liberty Hall is the name of a new and elegant 
structure at New Bedford, a portion of which has been finished 
and furnished for a theatre. —— An exchange paper makes a good 
hit when it says: “We saw Gabriel Ravel put a lady’s dress out 
once which had caught on fire! Why not Ravel for the next 
president ?”” ——- One of the features by which the model husband 
is known is willingness to carry the baby. 


Rexiciovs Coxpition or Germany.—A well informed 
Writer, reviewing the past and present of religion in Germany, says 
the infidel philosophical systems have fallen; rationalism has 
shared their fate, and a return to evangelical theology is becoming 
general ; the political reaction from 1848 has ceased upon evan- 
gelical Christianity as the only hope of the state ; the clergy have 
Teturned to pastoral duties with new life ; religious literature, mis- 


sions, ete., are commanding enlarged interest, and the popular 


mind has largely returned to spiritual piety. 


A Bioopixss Victory.—By the annexation of Oude, one of 
the most valuable provinces of Hindostan, to British India, Eng- 
acquires a territory of 25,000 square miles, inhabited by 
5,000,000 people, capable of yielding a surplus revenue of about 
£3,000,000 ($15,000,000). More robbery, but a bloodless victory. 


Duaru or Juper Far.—The venerable Hon. Samuel Phillips 
Fay, of Cambridge, died in that city, lately. The de- 

ceased was Judge of Probate for Middlesex county for a long 
. term of years, aud was a man universally respected and esteemed. 


Wayside Gatherings. 

Huelves, a Dominican friar of Guauabacoa, in Cuba, died at 
the advanced age of 117, recently. 

By the news from Utah it is plain that the system of polygamy 
is tending towards the grossest corruption. 

While the bark Afton, Capt. Archer, of New Bedford, was 
cruising on the African coast, he was offered $125,000 for his ves- 
sel for a slave trader. 

Sarah Felix has taken a lease of Niblo’s Garden for six months 
from next November. Laura Keene has taken a lease of the 
Metropolitan for six years. 

Peoria, in Illinois, and Hannibal, in Missouri, have been con- 
stituted ports of entry, with the same regulations and restrictions 
as are applied to other ports of delivery. 

A woman lately died in Boston, who sold apples by the penny- 
worth at the corner of the public streets, and who left behind her 
the snug sum of $1400 in the Savings Bank. 

An original lease of a lot of land in Newcastle, New Hampshire, 
to Elizabeth Beck, of Great Island, by Robert Tufton n, 
dated 1686, has just been discovered at that place. 

A child, says the Buffalo Courier, about two and a half years 
old, belonging to Mr. Young, of Black Rock, died lately, in con- 
sequence of eating the tips of a quantity of friction matches. 

Padre Vijil, the newly recognized minister of Nica: , pro- 
bably does not pronounce himself Pay-dur Vidg-il, as our Eeolices 
orthography might lead some to think, but rather Pah-dray Vee-heel. 

The orphan asylum in New York city is $14,000 in debt. The 
receipts last year were $36,876 42; expenses, $36,832 25. The 
expenditures of the New York Magdalen Society last year were 
$4928 45. 

Lady Morgan, whose age may be stated as “‘ between eighty and 
ninety,” is engaged in writing her life and times. About sixty- 
five years ago she first attracted public attention by her ballad of 
“Kate Kearney.” 

Joseph B. Sheffield, of New Haven, has setae ~ to Trinity 
College, Hartford, for the use of the college library, fifty shares of 
stock in the New Haven and Northampton Railroad. Their par 
value is $100 per share. ; 

In Memphis, in a quarrel about a parrot, which a young man 
had given away and wished to get back, a man named Connor 
shot two others, Williams and Mathias, both of whom are dead. 
The murderer was arrested. 

The printers of New Hampshire propose the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the press in 
New Hampshire in October next, when the New Hampshire Ga- 
zette will be one hundred years old. 

Two boys living in the town of Rochester, Ulster county, New 
York, being sent by their father to get a jug of ram, one of them 
on their way home drank freely of the liquor, and died in conse- 
quence soon after reaching home. 

Hall’s Journal of Health says that people should wear red flan- 
nels instead of white; and wear them loose, e red flannel 
does not mill up, and if loose, its tislation will keep the blood at 
the surface. It recommends a thinner article for summer. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert will, it is said, pay a short 
visit to Paris in the course of the summer. The object of the 
prince consort’s visit will be to represent her majesty at the baptism 
of the imperial infant son of the emperor and empress of France. 


The “ Calcutta Englishman,” of February 20th, says: “ Those 
who relish extra tropical fruit, will be pleased to learn that a con- 
signment of fresh and very fine American apples has just arrived 
at the ice-house, where they may now be nearly as cold as the 
ice itself.” 

The Deseret News (Mormon) is “down on” a practice of the 
young men to have a piece of looking-glass fixed on the inside of 
their hat, and while pretending to be praying with their face in 
their hat, are quietly and slyly looking at the faces of the girls 
behind them reflected in the glass. 

A baker in Montpelier, in France, who had his loaves seized for 
short weight, was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, and to 
pay the expense of putting the proceedings of the court about 
town and on the door of his own bakery, and of advertising them 
to the extent of half a column in the newspapers. . 

Jedediah H. Wentworth, aged 28 years, deliberately took his 
life at Farmington, Maine, by stabbing himself with a dirk. He 
was @ very good young man, but had suffered a good deal with a 
disease in the head; and left a letter stating that and his fear of 
becoming an idiot as the reasons for suicide. 

The number of births in Providence, in 1855, was 1600, which 
is 231 more than in 1854; there were twelve cases of twin births. 
The number of deaths was 1237. There were 636 couples made 
happy (perhaps) by marriage. In one case a man between 60 
and 70 years of age was united to a girl under 20. 

Within the last thirty years the compass has varied so much 
along the coast of Sweden, that the government have published a 
new chart corrected to 1855. At Gothland, in 1834, the variation 
was 15 d ; it is now Mg 30 min. On the coast 
between Bjaro Klubb and , it was 16 degrees, in 1833, 
but is now only 8 degrees. 

According to statistic returns published in the St. Petersb 
yt my the besi in Sebastopol discharged, from the 17 
of October, 1854, to the 8th of September, 1855, projectiles to the 
number of 1,386,608, and weighing 1,405,249 pounds (each equal 
to 40 pounds). In addition to the above, 205,810 pounds of pow- 
der, and 25,000,000 cartridges were consumed. 

Queen Victoria recently visited the encampment at Aldeshot, 
and reviewed the on a splendid charger. One account says 
she looked charmingly, attired in a dark green riding habit, with 
a round hat, from which fell a red and white feather of exceed 

. Over her shoulder her majesty wore a belt of gold an 
tissue work, which added greatly to the effect of a most elegant 
costume. 

A moose was recently killed at Groton, Vermont, which meas- 
ured fourteen feet from the tip of his nose to the end of his hind 
feet; seven feet around the body; was seven feet high, and his 
hair was seven and a half inches in length. He had been followed 
for several days by men with their dogs ; but he tired them all out, 
save one Carleton, who remained steadfast till 
fell, after receiving seven balls. 

A boy 10 of age, named Girolama de , and a native 
of Palerm 0, has lately | been creating a ae ee Naples by a 
public display of intellectual abilities of a high order. He pos- 
sesses an inexhaustible fund of historical knowledge, and trans-. 
lates at sight and with the utmost ease from the Greek, Latin, 
French, Spanish and English - The king has. granted 
him a pension of 450 Neapolitan ducats till the age of 21, to assist 
him in completing his studies. 


the monster game 


Foreign Items. 
None of the oe money of France stamped with the head of 
Liberty, will be a legal tender after the 1st of October. 


The Court Journal says Mr. Dallas, United States minister, at- 
tends the queen’s levees and drawing-room in plain dress. 

The States of the Duchy of Meiningen have just decided that 
no Jew can be an elector, a juryman, a public functionary, an ad- 
vocate or attorney. 

By a late decision of the French government, professorships of 
agriculture are to be founded in all the principal educational estab- 
lishments of France. 

The Emperor Alexander II. will be crowned “zar of Russia at 
Moscow, on the 31st of August, being the fete of his patron saint. 
The expense will be about $2,500,000. 

Omar Pasha, notwithstanding his threescore years, has just 
married a young lady fifteen years of age, the daughter of the an- 
lucky General Nafiz Pasha. The bride and her family were 
strongly opposed to the match, and only yielded a reluctant assent. 

The widow of Emperor Nicholas is shortly to visit Italy; and 
the Russian grand master of the ceremonies has already furnished 
a suite of apartments for her in Venice. This lends an air of pro- 
bability to the rumor that the Emperor Alexander will himself 
shortly pay a visit to Rome. 

The Emperor Napoleon has just purchased 18,000 square metres 
of land in the city of Paris, and divided it off into lots, on which 
he intends immediately building a large number of houses for the 
accommodation of the poorer classes of his subjects. Each house, 
as soon as it is built, will be sold at public auction, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to building another. 


Sands of Gold. 


-... All that the wisdom of the proud can teach, is to be stub- 
born and sullen under misfortunes.— Goldsmith. 

.... Love, which is only an episode in the life of man, is the 
entire history of woman’s life.—Madame de Stael. 

+++ There are two kinds of men who please the women: those 
who love them, and those who detest them.—Louis Desnoyers. 
«+++ All women are, in some degree, poets in imagination, 
angels in hearts, and diplomatists in mind.—manuel Gonzales. 

-++. On all occasions it is well to be a little more than tolerant ; 
— when a wiser and better man than ourselves thinks 
ifferently from us.—Landor. 


.-.. In Athens, the whole nation co-operated with the artists, 
urpassed 


and this is one cause why Athenian art rose into uns 
splendor.—G. Lewes. 


-.++ What is companionship where nothing that improves tho 
intellect is communicated, and where the larger heart contracts it- 
self to the model and dimension of the smaller ‘—Zandor. 


«++. Talent, taste, wit, good sense, are very Wifferent things, 
but by no means incompatible. Between goed sense and good 
taste there exists the same difference as between cause and effect ; 
and between wit and talent there is the same proportion as between 
a whole and its part.—La Bruyere. 


-... Those orators who give us much noise and many words, 
but little argument and less wit, and who are most loud when 
they are least lucid, should take a lesson from the great volume of 
nature; she often gives us lightning without thunder, but never 
thunder without lig ting —Lacen. 


Joker's Budget. 


The producers of poultry should postpone the census of the 
juvenile fowls till the period of incubation is fully accomplished ! 

Lord Chesterfield remarked of two persons dancing a minuet, 
that “‘ they looked as if they were hired to do it, and were doubtful 
of being paid.” 
+ The editor of the New York Dutchman, speaking of a drink he 
once had occasion to indulge in, says he couldn’t tell whether it 
was brandy or a torchlight procession going down his throat. 


“Julius, was you ever in business ?’—“ Of course I was.”— 
“ What business ?’—“ A sugar planter.”—‘“ When was that, my 
colored friend ?’—“‘ Der day I buried dat old sweetheart of mine.” 


The young married couple who thought they could live on love 
and moonlight, find there is some virtue in baked beans. For 
taking the romance out of young folks, marriage is nearly as bad 
as a lawsuit. 

Voltaire carried the art of sarcastic sneering to its perfection. 
The following is a specimen of his pithy bitterness: “I never was 
— but twice—once when I gained a lawsuit, and once when I 
ost it.” 


A Hartford paper gives the following “signs of the times” to 
be found in that city :—‘“ Washing and going out to days works 
done here; “Breakfast, dinner and supper at all hours;” and 
“ Saws filed, and set up stairs.” 

“‘Mama, Lucy says this is my birthday,” said a sunny-faced 
little boy a few mornings since. “Yes, Dicky, you are seven 
years old,” replied the mother. “‘ Will the stores keep open to- 
day, mama ?”’—“ Yes, my son, but school don’t!” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
and humor, prose and poetic gems, original tales, 
the paper. In — and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; making itemphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home le. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of TH MAMMOTH 
s1z2, for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of  BaLLou’s PicToRuat.” 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


An elegant, moral 
polite literature, wit 
written expressly for 


“ 
* Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
One copy or ovr Union, and one copy of Batiovu’s 
$4 per annum. SarurpayY, M. M. BALLOU, 


every 
Corner of Tremont and Sts., Boston, Mass. 

Waotesats Acunts.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New York; A. Winch 
116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Henry Taylor. 111 Baltimore Street, Balti 
more; A. ©. Bagley, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; EB. K. Woodward, corner of 4th and 
Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Samuel Ri ld, Louisville, Kentucky; Wallaeo 
Austen & Buel, 25 Clark Street, Chicago, 
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SPANISH GUACHOS CATCHING WILD HORSES IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS, 


— § ENES IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. terity. One fine, powerful black fellow—is down ; the | which embraces nearly two hundred in all. The Falkland Islands 
— The first engraving on this is a spirited of | balls, revolving by their centrifugal force, having effectually pin- | were incorporated in 1845 as a British colony. The victur:sque 
the chase of wild horses by the fetch Aanestonn ,in the | ioned both his hind together. The second cavalier has dis- | outline of the hills, and the peculiar conical shape of some of them, 
Falkland Islands. A huntsman is dashing on the terrified drove, | mounted, and is app ing to secure a prize. Our second pic- | cannot fail to attract attention. These islands lie between 51° 
swinging around his head the lasso, weighted with a couple of | ture is a representation of Stanley Harbor, Port William, on the | and 52° 25’ south latitude, and 57° 42’ and 61° 30° west longitude. 
stone or lead balls, which these Centaurs handle with much dex- | extreme easterly point of the east island of the Falkland group, | The climate is mild, and the soil promises well for agriculture. 


RIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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: STANLEY HARBOR, PORT WILLIAM, FALKLAND ISLAND 
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